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ITY OF DETROIT 


NYONE who has ever attempted to give an adequate definition 
A of abnormality before a class in abnormal psychology can 
bear witness to the fact that the task is an exceedingly diffi- 
cult one. In the regular course in normal psychology the instructor 
is usually able to tell his students that the course is concerned with 
the normal human and then turn to other matters without further 
concern about the meaning of normality. In a course in abnormal 
psychology, however, one cannot slide over the difficulty so easily. 
While the student will probably take for granted the term normal 
he is very likely to become persistently inquisitive about the term 
abnormality. Needless to say, he is entitled to as exact a definition 
as is possible. 

The problem of clear-cut definition is always a very serious one, 
especially in the biological sciences. Psychology is all too often 
known as a study dealing with vague and ill-defined terms. That 
there is great need for a clear definition of the concept of abnor- 
mality goes without saying. A study of various textbooks on 
abnormal psychology reveals very clearly the inadequacy of treat- 
ment given to the concept of abnormality. We may demonstrate 
this fact by a brief inspection of some of the modern representative 
treatises on the subject. 

Conklin,’ in his textbook, begins his treatment with the pro- 
pitious statement that ‘‘abnormal forms of human behavior are 
always to be thought of as distortions of normal behavior’’. If 
the reader knows just what ‘‘normal behavior’’ is and then knows 
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what a ‘‘distortion’’ means all is well and good! But is this the 
ease? This writer hastens to say that a normal mind must haye 
a normal body, normal sense-organs, normal inheritance, norma] 
intelligence, normal instincts, normal social relations, norma] 
puberty, normal religion, et al. In a word, a person is normal if 
he is normal! Such statements help us but little. 

In a relatively recent book by Fisher*® the first chapter jigs 
devoted to a consideration of ‘‘Some Typical Problems in Abnor-. 
mal Psychology’’. In the second chapter the author considers the 
‘‘Normal Individual’’. Here Fisher says: ‘*. . . in psychology 
normality is to be considered as a concept rather than an actual 
ity’’. He then hastens to define abnormality in quantitativ 
terms, as meaning simply ‘‘away from the statistical norm”’ 
‘‘ Away from the statistical norm’’ means here more or less of any 
capacity or trait than the amount found in the typical group. 
Here, at least, is a clear-cut definition but one which we shall have 
occasion to criticize shortly. 

Morgan,* in his book, notes that ‘‘Throughout this struggle 
and turmoil (of life) if an individual is able to take care of him- 
self and fill a nitch in society he is considered normal’’. To his 
credit Morgan points out to the student the fact that there are, at 
present, several criteria of normality. He notes a normative, a 
pathological, and a statistical criterion. The first involves a cer- 
tain arbitrary standard of perfection of mind and body; the sec- 
ond criterion stresses morbid conditions and is obviously a medical 
view; and the third criterion is the quantitative norm mentioned 
by Fisher. 

McDougall* spends no time whatever in any attempt to state a 
definition of normality and abnormality. After giving a brie 
sketch of the schools of abnormal psychology, McDougall plunges 
into a discussion of the ‘‘Nature of Functional Disorder’’. One 
realizes, after reading the book, particularly the final chapters on 
personality organization and disintegration, that the author i 
dealing with a qualitative rather than a quantitative concept of 
abnormality, if we may use these two much-abused terms. A cer 
tain hierarchical organization or integration between instincts and 
sentiments results in a normal person, whereas a lack of such inte- 
gration or balance is abnormality. Without defending McDov- 
gall’s system of instincts and sentiments, we shall defend som 
such notion of abnormality in the latter part of this paper. 


Vv. 
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lax Meyer,’ being a good behaviorist, says that the ‘‘other 

‘is abnormal when he ‘‘astonishes us’’, a truly clever phrase, 

one which does not serve well as a scientific definition. Cer- 
iinly not every one who astonishes us is abnormal. Meyer pro- 
ceeds to discuss normal reflex behavior, normal preoccupation, 
ormal habit formation, and the like. Obviously this author’s 
ew involved both a biological and a social aspect, but the terms 
normal and abnormal are never defined. 

If we turn to the clinical psychologist or the psychiatrist we 
nd little to repay us for our study. Rather recently Davies,® 
vriting on the topie of ‘‘What is Abnormal Psychology’’, says: 

abnormal psychology is the scientific study of the morbid 

utal phenomena which, either as cause or effect, are involved 
the disturbances of behavior (symptoms) that constitute the 
inieal picture of psychiatric disorders.’’ While such a definition 
be practically useful to the worker in clinical psychology or 
vehiatry, it is next to useless to one who wishes a more exact 

d scientifie definition. 

The medical treatises abound in long technical terms, such as 
‘morbid’’, ‘‘pathological’’, ‘‘defective’’, and a host of other such 

rms, but one turns away from them with a feeling that psychiatry 
sins even more than psychology in regard to vagueness. Thus, 
Dieffendorf,’ in his well-known text of psychiatry, talks at great 
ength of symptomatology but never gives a care for the meaning 
‘the terms normality and abnormality. Does the medical man 
ave clearer insight into the exact meaning of these terms than 
the psychologist and, so, can just take them for granted? On the 
ther hand, White* shows more appreciation for the problem of 
efinition and elassification than most of the psychiatrists who 
ive published, although he is quite as expert as any agile-minded 
psychologist in slipping over the terms normality and abnormality. 
The psychoanalytic school likewise shows no interest in careful 
definition. Indeed, this group is notorious for its introduction of 

ass of ill-defined terms. 

This very brief review or representative treatise on abnormal 
psychology will serve to indicate the status of affairs. There are 
certainly a considerable number of definitions and concepts of 

normality extant at the present time. Some are obviously not 


chological definitions at all. Some statements are in terms of 
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the inner man or mind, while others are in terms of the outer man 
or behavior. Some accept a social criterion of abnormality and 
some a biological criterion. Some define abnormality as a strue- 
tural disorder, while others define it as a functional disorder. 
Some define abnormality in terms of some ideal or arbitrary stand- 
ard of perfection, whereas others define it relative to a statistical 
norm. Some define abnormality in quantitative terms, whereas 
others insist on a qualitative definition. When one considers al] 
the possible combinations and permutations of the various ‘‘neces- 
sary elements’’ which have been proposed for abnormality one 
realizes what a chaos in thought is possible. 


SOME SUGGESTIONS TOWARD A DEFINITION 


[It is not the intention of the writer to attempt an adequate 
psychological definition of abnormality. However, a few construc- 
tive suggestions are offered for what they are worth. First of all, 
it is obvious that many definitions of abnormality are not psycho 
logical at all and should not be presented to the student as psycho- 
logical definitions. The definitions which are useful to the social 
worker, the medical man, the educator, or even the practical clin- 
ical psychologist, are usually either not psychological at all or are 
of little value in strict scientific discourse. The psychologist should 
insist upon a concept or a definition which is peculiarly his own, 
which is a strictly psychological definition. 

But one may well ask at this point, ‘‘ What is a strictly psycho 
logical definition?’’ and ‘‘Granting that a definition is psycho- 
logical, what is the criterion of ‘goodness’ of such a definition?” 
These are two very perplexing questions and they are all the mor 
perplexing because psychologists have a way of disagreeing among 
themselves on the data which constitute their science. Aside from 
the fact that the data of psychology are regarded by some as 
strictly behavioral and by others as conscious experience, the 
essential cause of trouble in defining abnormality consists in the 
fact that man is a biosocial creature. Man is both a biological 
creature and a social creature. If an organism acts according to 
its intrinsic drives or urges, and if the resulting thought or 
behavior is aimed at satisfying these urges, the organism is acting 
as its biology dictates and so is biologically normal. At the same 
time the action may be, according to social standards, quite abnor- 
mal. The case of the so-called ‘‘sex-perverts”’’ is a case in point. 
The individual who satisfies his sex urges in a manner which is 
acceptable to social standards is considered to be normal, but if 
he satisfies these same urges in a manner which is frowned upon 
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society he is branded as abnormal and called a ‘‘pervert’’. As 
biological mechanism, seeking his own satisfactions and blindly 
triving to reproduce his kind, he is quite normal. So we may 
have the interesting fact of a person’s being biologically normal 
and socially abnormal. On the other hand, we may have a case 


where the person is socially normal (his conduct lives up to all 
ocial standards) and yet is in a biologically abnormal condition. 
The difficulty is clear enough but the solution is not forthecom- 
x.” Being a biosocial science, it appears to the writer that psy- 
ology is condemned to experience conflict of the nature of which 
have just mentioned. One thing seems clear enough, namely, 

at at present most psychological definitions stress the social 
aspect of man’s life, that is, are definitions in terms of social stand- 
A writer like McDougall, stressing as he does the instincts, 

ids to emphasize the biological aspects of man. Our thinking 
us to believe that there are and must continue to be four 
definitions of abnormality, all equally psychological. 

First, there is the biological definition which stresses the inner 
or the organization and existence of mind. Second, there is 
biological definition which stresses the behavioral aspects of 
The third and fourth kinds of definitions are like the above 

except that we may substitute, in each case, the term social for 
gical. In a word, and regarding the differences between the 
onscious and the behavioral definitions as unessential, there is the 
ype of definition which stresses the social aspects of man and the 
type of definition which stresses the biological aspect. By way of 


a division of labor between psychology and sociology, it seems to 
the writer that it is well for the psychologist always to stress the 


biological aspect. 

In addition to the trouble which is caused by the fact that 
psychology is a biosocial science, there is the added difficulty of 
juantification. Any psychological definition encounters this diffi- 
culty. It is the writer’s view that abnormality is, of necessity, a 
jualitatwve and not a quantitative concept at the present time. 
While definitions of abnormality which involve statistical norms 
are commendable in their aim, the soundness of such definitions 
appears to be questionable in the mind of the writer. 

Can abnormality be measured in quantitative terms and ex- 
pressed in terms of more or less? Does the term abnormality 
mean merely more or less than a normal or typical amount of a 





One of the writer’s students once proposed that if a man be happy and contented 
is normal and if he be discontented and unhappy he is abnormal. After all, the 
udent had something to say for his view! 
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specific capacity or trait? True enough, one may measure a given 
specific capacity or trait, establish norms, and classify persons as 
normal, sub-normal or super-normal. If, on the other hand, 
abnormality refers to the whole man, the personality, we are inter- 
ested in the integration or relation of part to part. There are 
doubtless many components of personality or mind, as A, B, C, D, 
K,F, . . . and soon. Is it possible to express quantitativel) 
the relations of this multitude of inter-dependent variables? Is 
it possible to write out their equation or their formula, so to speak? 
Frankly, the writer is skeptical. 

It is true that the term abnormality is used by some to refer to 
some specific capacity or trait. These psychologists would not say 
that a person is abnormal in general, but abnormal only in some 
one or more respects. The term can be used in this sense and 
signifies simply more or less of one or several specific traits. As 
such, the term abnormal means sub-normal or super-normal, and 
is, thus, a definitely quantitative concept. 

However, the term abnormal means, at present and according 
to many writers, something more than that which is suggested by 
the terms sub- and super-normal. An abnormal person is not one 
who has simply more or less of a given capacity or trait, as mem- 


ory, sensitivity, imagery, intelligence, and what not. He is, rather, 
one in whom a balance between many delicate parts has been 
upset, one in whom an elaborate integration between mental com- 
ponents and drives has, to some extent, at least, broken down. 
He is a personality in whom the constituent parts are not well 


integrated. 

In a word, then, we suggest that the terms subnormal and 
supernormal be kept strictly apart from the term abnormality 
The terms sub- and super-normality may be used legitimately onl) 
when we refer to the fact that a person has more or less of a give! 
specific capacity or trait than that involved in the statistical norm. 
The term abnormality should refer to the relations existing 
between the multifarious factors which constitute this very, very 
complex thing known as man or personality. The writer would 
not call a feeble-minded boy abnormal. Neither would he call a 
genius (one with an I.Q. over 140) abnormal. One is subnormal 
and the other is supernormal. Either may or may not be abnor- 
mal. Since various forms or cases of abnormality seem to differ 
from each other in kind as well as degree, and since we have no way 
of expressing quantitatively the multitude of inter-relationships 
between the factors which constitute personality, we may conclude 
that abnormality is and must be a qualitative concept. 





THE PSYCHO-MEDICAL CORRECTION OF THE 
DRUG HABIT * 


By J. B. MINER 
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‘T) HE treatment of drug habits seems to be a promising field of 
| clinical work which has been very little studied by psycholo- 
gists. Sinee it combines the interests of the physician and 
psychologist, it offers unusual opportunities for codperation. 
occasion for this paper is incidentally to call attention to a 
od rarely used in this country, of taking the addict off of 
rphine without the usual withdrawal pains, and then to 
escribe a few illustrative cases which indicate a possible relation 
morphine addiction to the trait of introversion-extroversion. 
In 1930 Dr. O. Modinos,' director of the Kuropean Hospital at 
candria, Keypt, first reported the use of blister-serum to cor- 
the craving for drugs with a series of 22 addicts. In the last 

o years Dr. W. D. Reddish? of Lexington, Kentucky, using the 

er-serum method, has entirely removed the craving for 

rphine in from three to five days with over sixty patients. 
ere was an absence of the cramps and pains which are mani 

‘ted during the common methods of withdrawal. 

The blister-serum method consists of applying a cantharides 

ster 6 em. square to the patient’s chest for two or three hours. 
Ten or twelve hours later, 6 to 10 ¢.c. of the serum thus developed 
i the blister is injected subcutaneously. Morphine was seldom 

ministered after the third day. In all cases the end point was 
arp, as shown by the complete absence of the craving. At 
present the explanation of the effects is not experimentally 
determined. 

Turning now to the psychological problems involved in drug 
ddiction, after the condition in the organism has been corrected 
ind the eraving is gone, why does the former addict usually return 
tothe drug? This clearly sets a problem of motivation to remove 


‘Manuscript received March 6, 1933. 
See references at the end of this paper for use of the Modinos’ 
erapy with addicts. 
W. D. Reddish. paper read before the Kentucky State Medical Association, Sept. 
5, 1930; reference to published excerpt at end of this paper. Dr. Edwin Daven 
the Kentucky State Hospital for the Insane at Lexington has also used the 
d successfully with patients there. 
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a conditioned response. Moreover, since some addicts do remain 
permanently off the drug with little outside effort at motivation, 
we are led to inquire further as to some fundamental characteristic 
of personality which may account for proneness to addiction as 
means of ‘flight from reality ’. It is in this connection that the 
few cases | shall report are curiously illustrative. 

McDougall * has formulated a well-rounded working hypothesis 
which is especially suggestive in that it connects the introversion 
temperament with certain drug habits. He calls attention to 
experimental effects of morphine and its sister alkaloids which 
were opposite to effects produced by aleohol and its allied drugs. 
The rhythm of reversible perspective and similar effects were 
slowed up by the alkaloids and hastened by alcohol and ether. 
The opium products, he concludes, seem to ‘‘push the subject 
toward the introvert end of the seale (p. 443)’’, and ‘*‘throw him 
into the state in which he dreams rather than acts, and finds his 
waking dreams, his fantasies, more real than the life of action in 
the real world’’. The climax of this trend is dementia praecox. 
On the other hand aleohol is ‘‘the natural antagonist of the 
alkaloid drugs’’, ‘extreme extroversion is intoxication’, and the 
climax of this trend is the manic-depressive psychosis. He thus 
places the introversion-extroversion scale on a bio-chemical basis, 
which he believed to be constitutional. 

Looking into the question whether it might be possible to 
discover personal characteristics which would justify taking an 
addict off his drug with fair promise that he would not return, 
the writer endeavored to record certain individual traits of addicts 
by the Bernreuter Personality Inventory.‘ Since the subjects t 
be dealt with were not available for laboratory experiments, 11 
was necessary to depend upon brief clinical contacts. The Bern- 
reuter list of characteristic responses provided a technique which 
could be used without offense. It simplifies and combined Laird’s 
Introversion Test, Thurstone’s Neurotic Inventory, Allport’s 
Ascendance-Submission Reaction Study and Bernreuter’s Self- 
Sufficiency Test. The items seem to have been reweighted by an 
excellent statistical method which resulted in reliability coeft- 
cients around .90 and correlations with the original scales close 
to 1.00. 

Three cases were discovered which seemed typically to have 
demonstrated a desire and ability to stay off of morphine and two 
eases which are of the opposite type and pronounced habitués. 





8 William McDougall, Outline of Abnormal Psychology. 
4 Robert G. Bernreuter, published by the Stanford University Press. 
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lhe non-addiction type is represented by a physician who took to 
rphine during the stress of a war responsibility in order to 
ep himself going under the strain. Later he entered a state 
ospital as a patient to be taken off the drug. Although he has 
psed briefly a few times, he rose in nine years to head the staff 
vsicians at the hospital. He may be said to have adjusted 
self to normal life. Another case of this type continued the 
lrug after an operation when it had been given him to relieve pain. 
s was in 1924. He, however, kept his doses to about one-fourth 
erain. Sinee he was taken off the drug two years ago he has 
remained off and has served as the head of his local lodge of Odd 
Fellows. The third was a woman who was started, as in the 
econd case, by morphine given to relieve pain after an operation. 
Subsequently she had three operations which were undergone 
stakenly to relieve pain. This pain proved to be of mental 
vin, a subconscious association in order to secure the morphine. 
e thus used the drug continuously for five years. Since she was 
en off by the blister-serum method two years ago, she has fully 
sumed her duties in the home and in the family restaurant. 
has no inclination to return to the drug and shows great 
inkfulness at her recovery. On the Bernreuter scale these three 
ses show in the above order, that they are as much as or more 
troverted than 92, 96 and 97 per cent of adults. 
Only two cases were found available which illustrate the addict 
o has little or no desire to stay off of morphine. They include 
oung man in the forties who has shown some talent as a drafts- 
man in an architect’s office and has invented, he believes, an 
improved anti-freeze solution for automobiles. He has been an 
addict for 25 years and definitely states that he does not desire to 
stay permanently off the drug. Because of its present excessive 
cost, as much as $1 to $4 a grain from peddlers, he would like to 
get off again so as to start with a smail dose and secure the exhila 
ration which comes only with the gradual increase of the dose. 
When he was taken off the drug a year ago and a position provided 
for him in an architect’s office, he returned to the poppy within a 
few weeks, as soon as the first $10 cash was given him to go across 
the street to buy a hat and shoes. For years he has severed the 
ties with his family and lives the life of an emaciated, ragged and 
dirty tramp, ready to sacrifice food for dope. The other case is 
rather an aristocrat, fifty-nine years of age, who was an addict for 
oo. years, sometimes taking as much as 50 grains in a day. He 
had been taken off the drug dozens of times by most of the known 
methods, only to return at once as soon as out of restraint. 
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Although he claims now to have been off two years, he frankly 
states that no former addict would do without the drug if he eould 
afford it. He has squandered an estate of over $40,000 on his 
addiction and can now no longer buy the ‘‘stuff’’. On the Bern- 
reuter seale, these two men are as much as or more introverted 
respectively than 85 and 70 per cent of adults. 

Introversion is highly correlated with the neurotic constitution 
on the Bernreuter seale. In the above cases, taken in order, th 
two introverts are at the 73rd and 81st percentiles of instability, 
while the three extroverts are stable at the 15th, 2nd and 9th per 
centiles. On the dominance seale the three redeemed addicts are 
dominant at the 94th, 74th and 70th percentiles. The draftsman 
also seems in this class, at the 70th percentile; but the former rich 
habitué is submissive at the 32nd. While the three extroverts are 
self-sufficient with percentiles at 99, 87 and 68, the two introverts 
are nearer the middle at the 65th and 47th percentiles. 

These five cases were the only ones available whose histories 
seemed to distinguish the person who is an habitual user through 
preference, from the accidental type which fundamentally desires 
to be free from the drug and return to normal life associations. 
The scientific value of these examples is only that of striking 
illustrative cases which may later be contradicted. So far as they 
go, however, as representing extremes, they uniformly confirm 
MecDougall’s hypothesis of the closer association of the alkaloid 
drugs with the temperament of the introvert. They suggest the 
connection of the morphine habit with neurotic tendency and to : 
less degree with submissiveness and with a lack of self-sufficiency. 
Moreover, they indicate that the Bernreuter Personality Inventor) 


may be a useful clinical technique. 
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By R. L. JENKINS t 
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rINHE complexity of problems in the social sciences, in particu- 
| lar the number of the variable factors entering into any 

problem is such as to make extremely difficult the develop- 
ment and application of satisfactory quantitative technics. In the 


majority of instances it is not possible to control all of the 


variable factors in a given problem. The type of approach which 
is commonly the most feasible is to control the more important 
variables, and temporarily disregard the others. Such quantita- 
ive methods we refer to as ‘‘rough’’. It is useless to argue that 
such methods are valueless because they do not compare with the 
more exact technics commonly used in the physical sciences. 
Admittedly they are inferior. Nevertheless they are an advance 
over ‘‘armehair’’ methods in that they permit some degree of 
juantitative prediction and quantitative checking of theory against 
fact, that their development always gives promise of further 
refinement, and that not uncommonly they serve almost as well for 
ertain practical purposes as would more refined technics such as 
are known to the physicist. 

The physician does not break his clinical thermometer because 

is unable to control such variable factors as the precise location 

the thermometer bulb in the patient’s mouth, the heat conduc- 
tion of the mucous membranes, and the difference of the tempera- 
ture of the mouth and that of the interior of the trunk. From the 
point of view of the physicist, the clinical thermometer itself is a 
ridiculously crude instrument for determining temperature. The 
physician does not concern himself much about these crudities. 
The instrument and the technic are adequate for his purposes. 
It is the purpose of this article to present a quantitative technic 
which it is hoped will be of some value in sociology. The technic 
is admittedly rough, i.e., there are uncontrolled variables. These 
will be considered in presenting the assumptions of the technic. 
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It seems safe to assume that if an individual goes to the effort 
and expense of moving from one community to another community, 
he does so because there appears to him some reason to prefer one 
community to another asa place ot residence. Stated differently, 
one community has for him a greater attraction than the other. 
In studying the problems of migration any method by which it is 
possible to measure or compare this attraction of different com 
munities would be of considerable value. 

In an offhand consideration of the question of scaling the 
attraction of communities, several possible criteria will probably 
occur tous. The first will probably be population. Indeed, there 
can be no better evidence of the attraction of a city—in a ‘‘free”’ 
country—than the fact that large numbers of people have gon 
there to live. However, when we try to compare the attraction of 
communities by comparing their populations, certain difficulties 
are obvious. If of two similarly located cities of the same size, 
one is rapidly growing and the other rapidly declining in popula 
tion, it seems obvious that we cannot say they have the same 
attraction. This consideration brings up what will probably be 
the second idea, the idea of using rate of growth as a criterion. 
This is also beset with difficulties. It is obvious that New York, 
set in a very populous region, need not be so attractive to achiev 
a given rate of growth as Los Angeles, which is shut off from 95 
per cent of the population of the United States by fifteen hundred 
or more miles of sparsely inhabited country. This difficulty is 


also present if one attempts to use population as a criterion of 


attraction. 

Before going further with the presentation, it may be well to 
define certain terms and concepts to be used. It seems logical to 
assume that if Jake Brown leaves the farm and migrates to city 
B, rather than to city A (both cities being equally accessible from 
the farm), that city A is more attractive to Jake Brown than city 
B. We will proceed upon the definition that the accessibility of 
two or more communities to a prospective migrant being equal, 
that community which he chooses as the goal of his migration has 
the greatest attraction to him. If now we multiply Jake Brown 
by 500, we have a community judgment as to whether city A or 
city B is the more attractive. If 80 per cent of the migrants go to 
city A and only 20 per cent to city B, then the community judgment 
is that city A is more attractive than city B. 

It may be pointed out that no two individuals in the community 
making this judgment may have the same reason for their decision. 
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One may be decided by the presence ot relatives in city B, another 
the climate of city B, another by the greater economic advan 
tages of city B, another by the fact that city B has a large Finnish 
opulation and he is a Finn, another because he prefers the name 
of city A, another may choose city B because city A has a bad 
reputation for holdups. 
“It must be further observed that this comparison can be made 
' if the cities compared are equally accessible from the source 
of migration. This is of course not usually the case, and in this 
orm such a technic would be of very limited value. We will pro- 
eed, theretore, to take account of the differences ot accessibility. 
In Figure 1 let us consider that A and B represent two urban 
nters separated by 100 miles of rural land. Let us assume that 
this rural community the phenomenon of migration to the city 
cists. In this case it would seem safe to predict that from the 
ral area immediately about A, represented, let us say, by the 
allest circle centered at A, there would be a much greater tend- 
encyv to choose city A as the city to which migration was directed 
than there would be in the rural area bounded by the smallest 
ircle centered at B. 
Now if there exist from the point of view of the rural com 
inity equally desirable features about the two cities, we would 
xpect that from an area midway between them there would be an 
jual number of migrants moving to city A and to city B. Such 
an area is the land immediately adjacent to line ab. If it were 
found that to 80 per cent of the migrants from this region, city B 
Mecca, then we might say that city B had a greater attraction 
han city A. We now ask ourselves the question, ‘‘How much 
greater is the attraction of B than that of A?’’ Line cd represents 
the locus of all points four-sixths as distant from A as from B. 
Similarly, all points three-sevenths as distant from A as from 
6 fall on line ef.* 


he locus of all points j times as distant from B as from A may be determined 
following manner. 


In Figure 2, let A and B represent the cities under discussion with coordinates 


ind (C,0) respectively. Let P (x,y) be any point j times as distant from B 
\ Then 


BP 


AP 





a - i, 
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Let us now consider these lines as boundaries of the spaces 


between. Then we may say that all the territory lying between 


line ab and line cd is between 0% and 50° farther from B tha 
If in this region we find 70 per cent of the migrants choos. 


from A. 
ing City B, we will know that we must move further toward A in 
order to reach a region of equiliblium, a point at which equal num- 
bers of people migrate to city A and to city B. The relativ 
distance of this region from the two cities will be in some fashior 
a measure of the extent to which the attraction of B is superior to 
that of A. We will consider this further later in this article. 

It will be obvious that in this reasoning we have made certai 
further assumptions. We have assumed that if the attractiveness 
of the two cities balanced itself in the mind of a migrant, he would 
choose that city which was the more easily accessible. We hav 
further assumed a relation which is not strictly true even under 


This is the equation of a circle. The radius 
as follows 
When y—0 
2r+e x 


We can solve for r by substituting values for j and ¢ in both equations. Subst 


tuting 1.5 for j and 100 for ¢ in equation (3), we have, when y—0 


») 
x? + 200x—10.000 
4 
x?+ 160x— 8,000 
x?+- 160x + 6400—14,400 
x + 80—+120 
x——+-40 or —200 


The latter value is obviously false, so 
x——+40 


Substituting in equation (5), we have 
40—100—60 
— $$ oe 
2 (1—1.5) 
—120 
—1 
r=120 


The center of the circle is at (—r+x), 0 or —80, 0. 
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the most favorable circumstances, that accessibility varies directly 
th distance. The error introduced by this assumption is prob- 
ably not great except where peculiar geographical conditions exist. 
We have assumed that a greater attraction of one city may be over- 
balanced by a greater accessibility of the other. We have assumed 
hat there are no local irregularities of major importance in the 

mmunity judgment of attraction. 
In setting up an actual problem, it was determined to study the 
rration of physicians from the medical college of their gradua- 
to the city of their present location. This particular move- 
was chosen simply because the data were easily available 
om the Annual Directory of Phys tans (1929) published by the 
\meriecan Medical Association. Six urban centers were chosen, 
da sample of the physicians of each was enumerated with 
respect to the medical college of their eraduation. The cities 
hosen are tabulated in Table 1, together with the size of the 

sampling of physicians from each. 

TABLE 1 
SUMMARY OF DaTA EMPLOYED 


Total number 

of physicians Size of (a) 

sample 
(b (b) 
New York. . , 5 5} 1,205 6.837 
, 565 3.977 
Chicago : 4,17 643 9.607 
st reas st 503 3.950 
Minneapolis-St. Paul... . 288 192 2.620 
Los Angeles... . 2,666 576 4.628 


it was found that when the attempt was made to set up the 
problem in the manner which has been outlined, the distribution of 
edical schools, located as they are almost without exception in 
rve urban centers, was so irregular as to interfere effectively 
th this type of analysis. The form of the treatment was there 
ore changed. The reasoning was as follows: 
It would seem that the number of graduating physicians who 
erate from a given city F to another city G might logically be 
pected to behave according to the equation 


re Pr ara 
llrc 


(1) 


dra 


which nee represents the number of graduating physicians who 
igrate from F to G, mr represents the mobility of the population 
[ physicians graduating at F, pr represents the size of this popu- 
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= —————<—<—<—_— um 


lation, are symbolizes the attraction of G to graduating physicians 
of F’, and dye stands for the accessibility of Gto Ff, 
This formula may be rearranged in the form 


LirG dre 


(2 
Mr pr 
[f, now, we consider the attraction of another city, H, to th 
graduating physicians of F’, we may similarly write 


Dru dru 
aFH 
Mle pr 
Dividing (2) by (3), we have 
AFG llec dec 


aru llrH dru 


We may similarly determine the relative attraction of city G 
and city H on the graduating physicians of another city, F, by th 
equation 


Cec 


(4) 
aeu len deu 


In this fashion we may determine, with proper allowance fo. 
chance error, the relative attraction of the two cities at various 
points on the map, as a number of equations of the form 

a : dic 
— = (5) 


ain hin d H 


The original data from which these relations were calculated ts 
presented in Table 2. In this table the left-hand column gives th 
names of the cities from which at least three physicians enumer 
ated have migrated to each of two or more of the cities which ar 
being sealed. Cities not furnishing this minimum of migrants 
were discarded for purposes of scaling. 
In the columns headed New York are tabulated the data on 
migration of physicians from each of the cities of emigration to 
New York. Under d are tabulated the distances of each of thes 
cities from New York. This was approximated by direct measure 
ment of the distance between the two cities on an atlas. The unl 
of measurement is without significance, being in fact one-sixth ol 
an inch on the atlas used. It was determined by trial that ther 
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was a negligible difference in the result of a comparison of attrac- 
tion in which the measure of accessibility was the distance upon an 
atlas and a comparison in which the measure of accessibility was 
the distance as taken from a table of railway distances. Under ) 
are tabulated the actual number of migrants from city of origin to 
city of residence in the sample. 

Thus, from Table 2 we see that in our data 42 physicians 
migrated from Baltimore to New York, a distance of 72 units. 
Kighteen migrated from Baltimore to Detroit, a distance of 170 
units, and 32 migrated from New York to Los Angeles, a distance 
of 1,035 units. 

In the preparation of our comparisons we must be careful not 
to use the values in Table 2 listed under mn’ without correction. 
From the top row of Table 1 we see that while there are 8,239 
physicians in New York City, our tabulation has included only 
1,205. We must, then, multiply our sample by 8,239/1,205 in order 
to get the total number of physicians in New York City. The 
quotient obtained by dividing 8,239 by 1,205 is entered at the 
of column f, being in fact 6,837. In order to determine the 
pected total number of physicians migrating from Baltimore t 
New York, we must multiply the number in our sample, 42, 
6,837. In general, we must multiply »’ by f (Table 1) to obtain ; 
We may therefore substitute n’f for n in equation (5). 


Nic f dic 
(6) 


ain nN'in fu d H 


Nre Ure n’ra fo dre 
Our comparison - may be regarded as a 
rn dru n’rn fu dru 
comparison of moments. If we consider the comparison of the 
pull of New York and Detroit on any given city, say Washington, 
then the origin is at Washington, and the first moment on the 
Washington-New York arm (product of number of physicians 
migrating from Washington to New York and the distance from 
Washington to New York) is compared with the first moment on 
the Washington-Detroit arm (product of number of physicians 
migrating from Washington to Detroit and distance from Wash- 
ington to Detroit). The relative attraction of New York and 
Detroit upon physicians graduating in Washington is expressed 
as a ratio of these two moments. 
If the number of physicians involved in our observations were 
sufficient, we might observe the consistency of these ratios as We 
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shifted from city of origin to city of origin. If our scaling of the 
attraction of New York against the attraction of Detroit is to have 
anything more than a local significance at Washington, then it must 
remain reasonably constant over the country as a whole. In the 
present study the numbers of physicians in our observations are 
for the most part not sufficiently large to overcome a considerable 
variation from chance, and the consistency of the relation cannot 
be satisfactorily studied in this manner. A certain check on the 
method is possible, as will be shown later, by a study of the internal 
consistency of the results. 

A method of ironing out the chance deviations introduced by 
making use of limited data is that of the weighted mean, 


iG 


= Wi on 


Wi 

In the present study, the weight assigned to each of the ratios 
was the sum of the two values, n’c and n’x. Thus, in determining 
the weighted mean of the ratio of the attraction of New York to the 
attraction of Detroit, the ratio observed at Washington is weighted 
23 [the sum of the number of physicians migrating from Washing- 
ton to New York (15 physicians) and the number migrating from 
Washington to Detroit (8 physicians)]. The ratio observed at 
Chicago is weighted 59 [the sum of the number of physicians 
migrating from Chicago to New York (25 physicians) and the 
number migrating from Chicago to Detroit (34 physicians) | 

[t would have been possible, by calculating the standard error 

n'c 
of the proportion ——, to have obtained a value which theoretically 
Nu 
should be slightly more acceptable as a weight. It was not be- 
lieved that the slight theoretical increase in accuracy of this 
weighting was sufficient to offset the greater simplicity of the one 
used. By this method it is possible for us to calculate for our six 
cities of residence (letting N equal the number of these cities) 
N(N-1) or 30 ratios of this type. This gives us all possible com- 
parisons of these cities. 
aia 
We may refer to = W:; ain as the predicted value of ac in terms 


= W; 
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of au for any particular city. Similarly we may refer to 


SN 


as the predicted value of au in terms of ac. These two quantities 
are not reciprocals of each other, but one may be regarded as the 
mean of a series of observations, and the other as the mean of the 
reciprocals. They are based upon identical observations. 

Theoretically, if our formule be correct these quantities should 
be reciprocal were it not for chance error in small distributions, 
It seems legitimate, therefore, to translate them into a single value 
by the following procedure: 


Let 


ain 
And 3 W: aic 


. W: 


Let a quantity P be such that 


cu P 


Then P? 


Tou Tua 


1 
And P 


V Tou Tue 


Now rou P is the desired expression which we will represent 
by Rex 


Then Rue = Pua P 


1 
And Rex —_ 
Ruc 
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These values are tabulated in Table 3. 
TABLE 3 
RATIOS OF URBAN ATTRACTION 
Minneapolis Los 

New York Detroit Chicago St.Louis St.Paul Angeles 
1.000 406 R01 432 638 4.536 
$59 000 1.600 796 273 13.186 
1.247 625 1.000 .594 699 5.836 
2.313 256 1.682 1.000 2.294 17.438 
is-St. Paul 1.568 . 786 1.495 .436 000 10.406 
reles 221 .076 .171 .057 . 096 1.000 


figures in each column represent the attraction of the city named at the top of 
n terms of the attraction of the respective city to the left. 


It may be noted that when each city is successively compared 
Detroit, Chicago, Minneapolis, or Los Angeles, the rank order 
attraction is: (1) Los Angeles, (2) New York, (3) Chicago, 
Minneapolis-St. Paul, (5) Detroit, and (6) St. Louis. When 
pared with New York the positions of Detroit and St. Louis 
reversed. When compared with St. Louis, the relation of 
eago and Minneapolis-St. Paul is reversed. These findings 
cate, on the whole, a fair degree of consistency. 
We may further study the consistency of our table by dividing 
number in this table by the extreme left-hand member of its 
This gives us six seales of the attraction of each of these 
compared with that of New York. 


TABLE 4 
oF ATTRACTIONS OF URBAN CENTERS COMPARED WITH NEW YORK 


Minneapolis Los 
New York Detroit Chicago St. Louis St. Paul Angeles 
0 .4 . 4 .6 
U o 5 
0 f a 5 
0 5 4 0) 


0 - 8 é $ 
$5 .79 37 63 


l 
l 
l 
1.0 5 0 : 6 
] 
l 


spection of these seales (Table 4) reveals a fair degree of 
steney running through them. 
is possible to condense these six scales into one in a fairly 
factory manner by simply taking a mean of each column. 
has been entered at the bottom of Table 4. 
may state our findings in the general form, then, that the 
} of the attraction of two centers may be stated as the ratio of 
roducts of the number of their immigrants from any center 
igration and the distance from that center. 
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It should be emphasized that this relation may be expected only 
where there is no artificial interference (immigration laws, etc.) 
with migratory tendencies. 

If we are now willing to make the assumption that the attrac 
tion of a given city, a: remains a constant for all localities, and 
that apparent variations of a: in our data are due to chance flue 
tuations in small distributions, it should be possible by a process 
of computation to determine m;, the mobility of the population of 
any given community. This is not feasible from the data ayail 
able, in the preceding problem, for the value of pi, the graduating 
medical population of various cities is not easily available. If we 
consider movements of a population, however, and have these data 
available, m; may be determined in the following manner: 

Equation (1) may be rearranged in the form 


Dre dra 
Mr 
Pr ar 
Similarly the mobility of the population pr may be generalized 
in the form 


Dei ri 
Mr ~- = 
Pr ar 
The weighted average of a series of equations of this typ: 
would be 


or, since W; 


Pr ar Mr 


By calculating this value for various cities, it would be pos 
sible to compare roughly the mobility of their populations. [1 
these calculations nr: dr: and pr would be objective data, and 
ar would be expressed in terms of as, the attraction of some city 
chosen as a standard, or unit. It is hoped that the method her 
outlined of studying attraction and mobility will be of some gen 
eral sociological importance in analyzing the phenomena of migra- 
tion and possibly sometimes in studying the attraction of ‘‘social 
institutions’’ such as stores, churches, theaters, etc., in commul! 


ties. It is necessary for the latter application that there be 4 
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satisfactory criterion of accessibility. This must be in a single 
e. such as cost, time, or effort, and not two seales, such as 20 
s plus % hour, unless the measures of these can in some way 
quated to each other. 
It is possible by this technic to study the elements of attraction 
irated from accessibility. The tremendous attraction of Los 
les to physicians, for instance, would not be expected from 
ely studying its rate of growth, rapid as that has been. Attrac 
can be related to any other variable desired, in the effort to 
vze its causative factors. It would be possible, in the present 


v, by picking out of the Medical Directory all physicians with 


names as Cohen, Levi, Abrahams, ete., to scale with fair 
racy the attraction of these six cities to Jewish phy sicians, and 
pare this seale with the more general one. Comparative rate 
rowths of various racial groups in a city could give no such 
uparison, for it is obvious that Los Angeles is comparatively 
accessible to the Jewish population of the country than is 
vew York. 


SUMMARY 


l‘ormulas, derived logically, are presented for the measurement 
of attraction of urban centers or other centers of convergent 
igratory movement, and for the measurement of the mobility 
f local population, based upon observations of actual migra 
tory movements. 
\ seale of attraction of urban centers to graduate physicians 
as follows: 
City 
Los Angeles ....... 
New York ..... 
COD. «a0 6-000 - 
Minneapolis-St. Paul 
Detroit 
St. Louis 


The relations implied by this scale show a fair degree of con- 
sistency. 
It is hoped that the technic presented here may be of value in 


ological investigation of the phenomena of migration, and in 
tudy of the attraction of social institutions. 


mul! 
: he 





SOCIAL PLAY AMONG PRESCHOOL CHILDREN 


By MILDRED B. PARTEN! 


HE material presented in this paper is a part of an extensive 
observational study of social behavior carried out on nursery 
school children in the Institute of Child Welfare, the Univer- 

sity of Minnesota.* Two earlier papers have dealt quantitatively 
with the extent of social participation and leadership in preschool 
groups. This article is concerned with size of preschool groups, 
factors influencing the child’s choice of playmates, and the social 
value of various activities, games, and toys. 

Data on all these factors were gathered by the time sampling 
method of observation. The 34 children were observed daily for 
one minute each at the morning free play hour, until 60 or more 
behavior samples were obtained. In addition to recording the 
degree of participation under six categories: unoccupied, solitary, 
onlooker, parallel, associative, and organized supplementary play; 
and degree of leadership under five headings: following, indepen- 


dent pursuit, following some and directing others, sharing leader- 
ship with another, and directing alone. The writer made note of the 
number of children in each group, their names, and the play 


activity in which they were engaged. 


PLAY GROUPS 
Size-—Play groups varied in size from two to fifteen children, 
but small groups were by far the most frequent. Groups com- 
posed of more than five children were rarely observed. The data 
included in Table I represent the number of children playing in 
groups of each size on the basis of percentage frequencies. All 
the children spent 15 per cent or more of their time in groups of 
two. The majority of them spent less than 25 per cent of their 
time in groups of three, less than 20 per cent of their time in 
groups of four, less than 10 per cent in groups of five, and less 
than 5 per cent in groups of six or larger. 





1 From the Institute of Child Welfare, the University of Minnesota. Rewritten from 
a thesis manuscript for periodical publication by Mary Shirley. 
2 Parten, M. B. Social Participation Among Preschool Children, Jour. of Abn. & 
Soe. Psych., 1932, Vol. XXVII, pp. 243-269. 
Parten, M. B. Leadership Among Preschool Children. Jour. of Abn. & So 
Psych., 1933, Vol. XXVII, pp. 430-440. 
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TABLE I. 
FREQUENCY OF OCCURRENCE AND PROPORTION OF TIME SPENT IN PLAY GROUPS 
OF VARIOUS SIZES 


Size of Groups 
er Cent bf é 3 é 6 7 8 and over 


\bservations . cerita - : aie ‘ eam, 

$ ‘ 24 28 34 

5-9 ) 3 8 j 0 

Z 0 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 

U 0 

at 0 0 

44 3 0 0 


number of children 34 3 3 3 34 34 34 


The most popular size for play groups was two. This was true 
not only for the nursery school as a whole, but also for every age 
croup except the oldest. (See Figure 1.) No very striking age 
differences existed in the frequencies of the children’s play in 
eroups of three and four, but the tendency to play in groups of five 

early increased with age. 

In the course of the study the observer noted six different tech- 
niques used by the children to gain entrance into a play group. 
The most direct technique consisted in the outsider’s asking a 
member of the group, ‘‘Can I play too?’’ Somewhat more round- 
ibout requests to join the group were addressed to the teacher, 
‘I want a place to paint.’’ Sometimes the outsider gained 
entrance into the group more subtly by commenting on the activ- 
ities of some of the members, ‘‘My, but that’s high. What are 
vou making?’’?’ Again the outsider merely presumed that he was 
iccepted and joined the play, perhaps with a comment, ‘‘Play I 

aunty,’’ or a question, ‘‘Shall I be the little brother?’’ Occa- 
sionally the child formed his own group by displaying toys he had 
brought from home or by assigning roles to the other children or 
by inviting others to play, ‘‘This chair is for Harriet.’’ The least 
veressive method of gaining entrance was by invitation from the 
group, ‘Paul, come play with us.’’ 

Sex composition of groups—When the 781 two-child groups 

ere analyzed on the basis of sex, 530 or 68 per cent were found to 
composed of one sex only. This finding agrees well with that 

Chevaleva-Janovskaja,(4) who found that 67.37 per cent of the 
roups studied were unisexual. Challman (3) likewise reports a 
marked cleavage in friendship on the basis of sex; out of 718 
sroupings he found 67 per cent to be of one sex only. The tend- 

to form unisexual groups increased with age from 61.5 per 
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cent at the two-year level to 79 per cent at the age of four-and-a- 
half: Even at the earliest ages boys played more often with 
vs and girls with girls. 
Sex of favorite playmates.—The number of times each child 
as observed playing with every other child, regardless of the size 
of the play group, was computed. Thus the five children with 
whom each child played most frequently were selected. Among 
the girls 81 per cent of the five favorite playmates were other 
cirls; and among the boys 62 per cent were other boys. The 
single best playmate for each child was selected from the group 
five. Out of the 34 pairs of children thus obtained, 27 were 
isexual. Every girl’s favorite playmate was another girl; and 
of the 19 boys had favorites of their own sex. All of the 7 boys 
) preferred the companionship of a girl were under the median 
ce of the nursery school group; and two of them had as their best 
laymate an older sister who had been in the school longer and 
no more or less took charge of the newcomer. 
Similarity of favorite playmates in I.Q. and age.—The L.Q. of 
orite playmates showed little similarity. The differences 
tween friends ranged from 2 to 40 1.Q. points with a mean dif- 
erence of 19.1 points for the girl pairs, and of 12.9 points for boy 
pairs. These results are in agreement with Wellman’s (6) dis- 
covery that boy playmates are more similar in I.Q. than girl play- 
mates. They also are in harmony with Challman’s finding that 
similarity in mental age has little influence on the strength of 
preschool children’s friendships. 
In age the playmate pairs differed from 0 to 18 months; but 
e median age difference was less than 3 months. The average 
difference for girls was 4.1 months, and for boys 3.5 months. Both 
Wellman and Challman found similar tendencies for boy chums 
to be more closely alike in age than girl chums. 
The influence of older or younger siblings in the homes showed 
tself in the children’s choice of playmates. Children who had 
younger brothers or sisters at home averaged 1.1 school playmates 
who were six months or more their junior, whereas children having 
n0 younger siblings averaged .65 younger playmates at school. 
Similarly children who had older siblings counted among their best 
friends 1.9 playmates who were six months or more their senior, 
while children having no older siblings played with .9 older 
playmates. 
Sibling pairs in the nursery school were necessarily omitted 
trom the above calculations. That siblings did show a marked 
preference for each other is shown in Figure 2. In the chart the 
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top pair of bars compare the older child’s companionship with his 
sib tg his friendship with all other children; the second pair com- 
pare the younger child’s friendship with his sib to his friendship 
with all other children. Pairs A3-B2, M3-Cl, and L2-Al were 
sister-brother pairs, with the sister the elder; K3-F2 were boys: 
and I4-K3 were girls. Two points can be made from these com- 
parisons. First, in the girl-boy pairs the younger brother spends 
a larger proportion of his playtime with the sister than the sister 
devotes to him; he apparently depends on her for ‘‘mothering”’ 
Second, striking differences exist in the unity of the various family 
pairs. Brothers K3 and F2 were almost inseparable companions; 
sisters I4 and E3 played almost as frequently with other children 
as they did with each other. 
Number of times 
Siblings 4 6 8 10 12 14 16 
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Figure 2. Companionship among Siblings. 
Showing number of times siblings were observed playing with one another 


(as compared with the average number of times they played with the other children.) 
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CHOICE OF OCCUPATIONS 


Whether a child chose a toy or occupation because it brought 

into contact with other children or whether he selected the toy 

for its intrinsic interest regardless of the social situation to which 

ed. the observer could not ascertain. Nevertheless, 60 records 

for each of the 34 children were analyzed according to the activities 
n which the children were engaged. 

Favorite activities and toys.—In all 110 different activities 
ere noted, 33 of which were observed only once, 79 less than 10 
times, 24 from 20 to 100 times, and 12 more than 100 times. The 
frequency of occurrence of the eleven most popular activities is 
eiven below. 

Occupation Number of times observed 
Playing at sandbox 330 
Playing family, house, and dolls 178 
Pulling or hitching sectional train 151 
Riding kiddie-kar 146 
Cutting paper 122 
Molding clay 119 
Swinging 102 
Building with blocks 99 
Looking at object or picture SO 
Stringing beads 65 
Painting 62 
Sitting unoccupied 43 

The popularity of stringing colored beads and building with 
blocks among these children is comparable to the preference for 
fitting eylinders into holes, building with bricks, and arranging 
wooden color pairs in rows, which Bridges (2) reports for Mont- 
real children. Among the fourteen favorite toys and occupations 
isted by Bott (1) were big blocks, sectional trains, kiddie-kars, 

cture books, doll carriages and dolls, and beads. These were 
ilso favorites with the Minnesota children. Judging from Bott’s 
statement that ‘‘ little children play with beans for long periods, 
emptying them from one vessel to another’’, the activity is com- 
parable to the sand play in which these children delighted. 
Skalet (5) in a study of play equipment in the home, found that 
dolls, garden tools, picture books, sand, scooter, and tricycles were 
played with for longer periods than other toys. All of these that 
were available to the nursery school children ranked among their 
favorites. 

Age differences nm toy preference.—F igure 3 shows the popu- 
larity of the twelve most preferred toys by age groups. Sand play 
was the high favorite of the youngest age group and declined in 
popularity with age, although it remained among the three most 
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ferred activities of the older children. Riding kiddy-kars 
owed the same trend, but to a less pronounced degree. Idly 
ting and idly looking were gradually given up for more active 
irsuits at the later ages. Family, house, and dolls was the most 
popular at the three-year age level. The simple motor activity of 
inging was also most popular at this age. The more compli- 


] 
1 


in 
ated constructive play that utilized clay, paper, or paints became 

re popular as the children grew older. Play with trains and 
with beads showed no clear-cut age trends. 

Social value of toys.—In order to ascertain what types of social 
situations accompanied play with each of the toys 50 instances of 
play with each toy were analyzed for their social participation 
value. To insure an unbiased sample of 50 instances the last one 
or two instances of play with each toy were selected from each 
hild’s record. Table 2 shows the frequency of each type of social 

irticipation for each toy. House and dolls was the most highly 
o-operative type of play. Play with sand, paper, clay, swings, 
beads, and paints was usually participated in as a parallel pursuit. 
Trains were about equally divided between solitary and associative 

ay activities; and block play occurred with almost equal fre- 

ency in every type of social intercourse. 

TABLE 2. 
TYPE OF SOCIAL PARTICIPATION 


Associa- Coopera- 

Solitary Onlooker Parallel tive tive Total 
Sandbox 7 ‘ 32 6 3 5 
House and dolls 3 2 37 
Trains 18 17 
Kiddie-kar l ; 16 13 
Cutting paper 5 ‘ 14 
Clay 0 7 0 
Sw ings 9 , 2% 12 0 
Blocks ¢ g 15 
Beads 8 : < 2 0 
Paints 0 3 { 8 0 


Since the manner of playing with the toys differed from one 
age group to another it will perhaps be well to describe some of the 
age differences in the social play with each toy. 

Sand.—The younger children spent most of their time in pour- 
ing the sand from one container to another. Sometimes they 
acked it solidly into dishes and emptied it out carefully to keep 
he mold intact; to this accomplishment the child perhaps called 
an adult’s attention with a ‘‘See?’’ Social conflict occasionally 
arose when one child smashed another’s mold or seized his vessel. 
But as a rule sand play afforded very little social intercourse for 


? 
} 
i 
+ 
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the younger child. fe was content to stand for long periods, 
speaking to no one, and completely absorbed in his task. 

The older children’s sand play was of two types. The first 
type was very similar to that of the younger children, except that 
the older children lacked interest in it and were merely passing the 
time until some more interesting game developed. Their attention 
was usually drawn to something else in the room and the sandbox 
was abandoned. In the other type the sand was used for purposes 
of constructing roads and buildings and for moving truckloads or 
making choice dishes. This type of play required mental atten- 
tiveness and social assistance. Unless the children worked on a 
co-operative project they divided the sand, with attendant disputes 
over boundary lines. Competition frequently developed, when the 
children vied in manufacturing attractive products. 

House.—Dramatization of home life, which was the second 
most popular activity, comprised three types of play. In the first 
type the younger children were passive participants, allowing 
themselves to be led around by the older ones who played ‘‘mother 
and daddy’’ réles. The ‘‘youngsters’’ apparently did not com- 
prehend their roles nor modify their behavior to ‘‘play up’’ to 
their parts. Since it was usually the younger brothers of older 
nursery school children who were used in this way, their accept- 
ance seemed to be a carry-over from the ‘‘tagging along after older 
brother or sister’’ that occurred at home. 

The second type of play, imitating home situations, consisted 
in dressing and undressing dolls, rocking them to sleep, and put- 
ting them to bed. The little mother seldom directed any conver- 
sation to the doll or to other children who were near by. Asa rule 
this type of play was solitary and it occupied the two-to-three- 
year-old children. 

The third type, commonly called ‘‘playing house’’, involved 
complex social adjustments and was rarely observed in children 
under three. Events occurring in the home were re-enacted: set- 
ting the table and giving a party; telephoning daddy to ask when 
he was coming home; receiving the doctor for a sick baby ; mother’s 
asking daddy for money to shop, and daddy’s cautioning her not 
to spend it all; taking baby for a walk or buggy ride; packing suit- 
cases for a trip; ordering groceries by telephone; spanking baby 
and putting him to bed; sending daddy off to work. Sex differ- 
ences in this type of play were obtained by pairing each gir! with 
a boy of approximately the same age. Among the sixteen pairs 
so obtained 163 instances of playing house were observed; 99 per 
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t of these instances were recorded for girls. When the activity 
playing with dolls, which occurred three times as frequently 
h girls as with boys, was eliminated, the girl’s percentage of 
iying house was reduced to 53. In dramatization of home and 
family that did not involve dolls the sex difference was slight. 


‘“Baby’’ roles were usually played by younger children and male 


roles were enacted by boys. 
lrains.—Hitching sectional trains together and drawing them 
x the floor, which was most popular at the youngest age, seldom 
olved social contact. Young children would spend the entire 
y period crawling on hands and knees pulling these trains; 
asionally they stopped to rest and glance around the room, but 
hey rarely stood up or moved away from their trains. With the 
der children train play was an associative or co-operative activ- 
y, often involving the building of tracks or stations with blocks. 
In contrast to the train play of two-year-olds that of the older 
dren was of short duration. Sex preference for the train was 


more marked than for dolls; of the 120 instances of train play 


) per cent was noted for boys. 

Kiddie-kars.—F or the younger children the kiddie-kar was not 
nducive to social play. They mounted and rode slowly in and 
t among groups of children, stopping to watch the play of others 

moving on when a new group seemed more attractive. The 
ler children usually pretended the kiddie-kars were automobiles 
this dramatization resulted in co-operative games of auto 
irades; auto races; driving to oil stations or garages; having 
eakdowns and being towed; hauling lumber for building pur- 
ses; transporting passengers; and obeying traffic policemen. 
‘he last aetivity often brought into the game children who were 
spectators sitting on kiddie-kars; but the ‘‘cop’’ gave direc- 

s to all regardless of their desire to enter the group play. 

y 24 per cent of the play with kiddie-kars was observed for 

s, and in practically all the instances the girls were under three 

The boys’ preference for the toy was equally great at 


Swings.—Swinging occurred infrequently among the younger 
lren because the swings were difficult to mount. Older chil- 
occasionally pushed one another but they were not allowed to 

unp’’ together. Girls occupied the swings 86 per cent of the 

e they were in use. 

Constructive materials: paper, clay, beads, paint, and blocks.— 

\ll children except the youngest group cut paper and molded clay ; 
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the younger children used beads in a simple constructive way, 
Each child obtained these materials from the shelf, seated himself 
at a table designated for the activity, and occupied himself with 
his own constructive efforts. Occasionally the older children con- 
versed about the designs they cut or the color patterns they were 
working out with their beads, but for the most part the social situ- 
ation was the same for all ages. The girls used paper 63 per cent 
of the time and beads 78 per cent of the time those toys were used. 

Play with water colors was always supervised by a teacher and 
was offered about once a week. Painting drew a greater number 
of onlookers than any other activity. The children occasionally 
conversed about their paintings and were eager to display the 
finished product. Girls were engaged in painting 59 per cent of 
the time it was observed. 

Blocks afforded all degrees of social participation. They were 
played with by boys 71 per cent of the time they were used. 


Idly looking and idly sitting.—Examining objects, such as the 
goldfish, a plant, a new toy, a new dress, or something a child had 
made involved parallel social participation because the sight of a 
child intently gazing at an object aroused the curiosity of other 
children, who then grouped themselves about the object. 

Idly sitting on chairs and glancing around the room, or perch- 
ing upon a high covered radiator overlooking the railroad tracks 
was most frequently observed among children from two to three 
years old. 

Social participation score for favorite toys.—Social participa- 
tion scores were worked out for the ten favorite games and toys 
by weighting each incidence of play as follows: unoccupied be- 
havior, —3; solitary play, —2; onlooker behavior, —1; parallel 
play, 1; associative play, 2; co-operative play, 3. The algebraic 
sum of these scores for each toy were as follows: 

House and dolls 103 
Kiddie-kar 83 
Clay 51 
Blocks 51 
Scissors and paper 41 
Sand 37 
Paints 37 
Swings 23 
Beads 22 
Trains 17 


Great differences in the social value of each toy exist. Play- 
house equipment elicits the most complex social adjustments, 
whereas trains elicit the least. 
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CONCLUSIONS 
Observations of the spontaneous play of nursery school chil- 
n by the one-minute sampling method indicated tiat: 


] 


Preschool children most frequently play in groups of two. 

2. The size of play groups increases with age. 

3. Two-thirds of the two-child groups are unisexual. 

i. The majority of the child’s favorite playmates are of the 


same sex. 


5. 1.Q. has little influence on the preschool child’s friendships. 
6. Age and home environment influence friendships. 
7. Siblings show a marked preference for each other’s society. 
8. Playing house is the most social type of play engaged in by 
irsery school children. 
9. Sand play and constructive work with clay, paper, beads, 


nd paints are characteristically parallel play activities. 


10. Younger and older children differ in the manner in which 
play with toys and hence in the social value the toy has 
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EFFECTS OF SOCIAL STIMULATION ON HUMAN MAZE 
LEARNING * 


By JOSEPH PESSIN anp RICHARD W. HUSBAND 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN, MADISON, WISCONSIN 


is to determine the effects produced on one’s behavior by the 

presence of others in the immediate environment. LEssen- 
tially the problem is whether the individual does more or less 
work, better or poorer work, while working in the presence of 
others than he would do if alone. This problem may take several 
directions, as pointed out by Dashiell (5), since individuals in the 
immediate environment may be passive, mere onlookers, or may 
be active in giving verbal encouragement, praise, or critical com- 
ment. Also the spectators may be friends, co-workers, or com- 
petitors, and each may exert different influences on individual 


O NE of the major problems in experimental social psychology 


behavior. 

The present experiment deals with one aspect of the complex 
problem mentioned above. It is concerned with the influence of 
spectators on individual learning behavior. More specifically the 
problem is: What is the effect on human maze learning of one or 
two spectators? 

HISTORICAL 

Burnham quotes(3) Meumann’s experience in which his pres- 
ence as a spectator increased muscular performance of a subject. 
Meumann chanced to enter the laboratory in which the subject was 
engaged in ergographic work, and immediately the amount of work 
done increased without apparent voluntary effort on the subject’s 
part, since he was always trying to do his best. Meumann also 
reports an experiment in which seven pupils thirteen to fourteen 
years old performed better on ergographic and dynamometric tests 
when others were present than when they were alone. 

In Ichheiser’s experiment (8) a group of subjects put together 
a block test alone and when they were observed by the exper'- 
menter. On the first day the subjects performed the task twice 
alone in a small room, and on the second day once alone and a 
second time in the presence of the experimenter. Ichheiser found 
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an increase of 46 per cent in speed and efficiency when subjects 
worked in the experimenter’s presence. 

The Koerth Pursuit Rotor was used by Travis (11) to compare 
the performances of twenty-two subjects working alone and in the 
presence of from four to eight spectators. He found no reliable 
difference between the group averages. However, the individual 
records showed that slightly better scores were made by eighteen 
out of the twenty-two subjects when there was an audience. 

The effects of relatively small (4 to 6 spectators) and large 

30 to 40) audiences were studied by G. S. Gates (6) on the follow- 
tests: three hole co-ordination, color naming, analogies, and 
word naming. She found no reliable differences in the group 
erages when working in the presence of an experimenter and 
when working before small or large audiences. 

In Burri’s experiment (4) the subjects recited material which 
had been learned with only the experimenter observing in the pres- 
ence of an audience and the experimenter. He found that the 
audience hindered recitation although it made no difference 
whether the spectators observed the subject or paid no attention 
to him. 

In a previous study by one of the writers (P, 10) it was found 
that learning of nonsense syllables was slightly less efficient in 
the presence of a single spectator than when the subjects were 
alone. The other writer (H) had previously noticed in the course 
of an extensive series of maze studies that another person present 
often acted as a disturbing element and interfered with the close 
concentration necessary to learn a fairly difficult maze. 


APPARATUS AND TECHNIQUE 


In the present study three situations were used: (1) Learning 
the maze blindfolded and with only the experimenter present; (2) 
learning the maze blindfolded, but with one or two spectators pres- 
ent and known to the subject. An attempt was made to create an 
attitude in the subject that he was being watched, by stating that 
the individuals whom he sees before he is blindfolded will remain 
to observe his performance. (3) Learning the maze with vision 
allowed, but with the maze screened from the subject by the special 
device described below, and one or two spectators in full view of 
the subject watching his performance. 

The general procedure followed in this experiment has been 
previously described by Husband (7) and by Miles (9), with the 
exception of condition 3 above. Briefly, the apparatus consisted 
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in a ten-turn multiple-U high-relief finger maze. The unit design 
and succession of turns followed that of Warden (12), while the 
pattern was built in the Miles wire pathway method of construc 
tion. The pattern was composed of ten right or left turns. 
Subjects were obtained chiefly from classes in experimental 
psychology. Groups of thirty each learned the same maze pattern 
under the three conditions outlined above. Before starting to 
learn, the subject was given a brief explanation of the general 
nature of maze tasks, and the particular type of construction of 
this pattern was described. To demonstrate, he was allowed to 
feel over several turns of a sample section, with the blindfold or 
screen in place. The blindfold used was that recommended by 
Miles (9), being a pair of leather goggles with adhesive tape over 
the lenses and a sheet of tissue between the goggles and the face. 
The apparatus which allowed vision during learning was con- 
structed as follows: Pressboard sides and roof were placed around 
the maze, of such a size and height that free movement of the sub 
ject’s hand was not interfered with. ‘The sides were angled 
slightly outward, so that the subject could not see around the 
corner if he happened to lean. The front was of cloth, with a hole 
in the center, bound together by an elastic, forming a sort of 


sphincter. The hand could be inserted through this, and the cloth 
was loose enough to avoid rigidity, so the subject could trace the 
maze pathway in the same manner as with the usual blindfold 
arrangement. However, vision was not interfered with in any 
way except to cut out direct sight of the maze pattern itself. The 
spectators, experimenter, and surroundings were visible at all 


times. 

Record was kept of trials, errors, and time. Trials followed 
each other in succession until learning was completed. The 
criterion was three consecutive errorless trials, or three out of 
four perfect attempts. When the criterion had been satisfied, the 
subject was asked what had been his method of learning, his sub- 
jective impressions of the effects of others watching, and a few 
minor points. 

RESULTS 


The averages of trials, errors, and time required to learn the 
maze are given in Table 1. These show that the poorest records 
were made by the subjects who were confronted with the social 
situation while blindfolded, and that the technique which permitted 
complete vision of everything but the maze pattern gave the best 
learning records. However, differences are very minute, and with 
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TABLE 1, 


LEARNING SoorES UNDER THE THREE CONDITIONS 


Trials Errors Time 


Group I M om M Tm 


: , . . 33 ,. 60 514.6 18.5 
rimental I, social, blindfolded...... f § 5.20 528.3 43.2 
mental II, social, vision De 33. 1.81 510.9 46.0 
well known high variability of maze scores, these differences 
most cases are seen to be less than one standard error of the 
in. Accordingly critical ratios are presented in Table 2. None 
tain any significance. However, the fact that the averages are 
every case consistent might be taken as evidence for a slight 
superiority of one technique over another, although no superiority 
s ever very certain. The extremely high correlations always 
found among the three maze scores lend more weight to the con- 
isions than if these measures were independent. 
TABLE 2. 
CRITICAL RATIOS OF DIFFERENCES BETWEEN MEANS 
Group Trials Errors Time 


Experimental I—Control eas 80) 1.07 21 


Control—Experimental IT weeree 44 13 06 
Experimental J—-Experimental arene 1.11 1.06 .27 
\nother item of discrepancy appears in the fact that the group 
ch might have been expected to suffer the most from the social 
situation, which learned with spectators present and with vision 
owed, actually rendered the best performance. However, since 
the variations are wide, the overlapping is very high. Therefore, 
slight differences which appear might easily be caused by one 
two exceptionally good or poor subjects in any group, rather 
by a consistent tendency in favor of any particular situation. 
Variability. Although group averages failed to reveal any 
significant differences in the relative efficiencies of learning the 
maze under the three conditions of this experiment, there is some 
evidence of differences in variability of performance. It is con- 
ceivable that social influences of the type provided here might 
timulate some individuals to put forth more effort and might dis- 
tract others from complete concentration. If these factors coun- 
terbalanced each other, the means would not be altered, but the 
variability would be increased. 
Comparisons were made by using Pearson’s coefficient of varia- 
tion, and are presented in Table 3. Comparing the control with 
each of the experimental situations, we observe the following 


ty 
rends: 
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Time 
Control. ae _ 50. 58.5 51.7 
Experin tal : - 7) 4 7 } 14.8 


fxperime al 2.6 9.3 


(1) The subjects in the control situation were 92 and 86 per ce: 
as variable in trial and error scores as those in the Experimental 
I situation. (2) The subjects in the control situation were 80 and 
73 per cent as variable in their trial and error scores as the sub 
jects in the Experimental II condition. Of the three situations 
the Experimental II appears to produce the greatest variability, 
(3) This evidence is not conclusive, for when we compare the three 
situations in time scores, we find that the control subjects showed 
the greatest variability. We are probably justified in concluding 
that both experimental techniques produced somewhat greater 
variability in performance than was exhibited by the control group, 
when all factors are taken into consideration. 

Error Curves. The curves of average errors per trial illus 
trate again how closely the three groups are together. What 
slight trends there are exhibited follow the minute differences see 
in the comparisons among averages, but in no ease is there any 
difference which even approaches significance. 


DISCUSSION 


Allport (1) has suggested that the effect of social stimulation 
is two-fold. Social stimuli may facilitate human activity, the 
facilitation being caused by the perception of the presence of 
others. Or social stimuli may inhibit activity, the inhibiting effec 
being caused by over-stimulation leading to distraction, emotional 
tension, confusion, and blocking. However, Allport’s generaliza 
tions seem to have been based on experiments with co-working and 
competing groups. For situations in which the social stimuli are 
passive, mere spectators, the above may not always apply. On 
the contrary, spectators or observers may conceivably have very 
little, or for all practical purposes, no effect on the efficiency of 
performance of some tasks. This is borne out by our present 
experiment and partly by the experiments of Gates and Travis. 

Two explanations may be suggested for the apparent ineffec- 
tiveness of social stimuli. First, the subject may become accus- 
tomed to the presence of the spectators and pay no more attention 
to them. That adaptation does occur is evidenced by some verbal 
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ts, which indicated that the subjects were conscious of the 
sence of the onlookers only at the beginning of the experiment, 
after several trials noticed them no longer. This apparent 
of distraction might be accounted for on the basis of the 
re of the onlookers. Since all subjects were obtained from 
es in psychology, the individuals knew each other in what 
be termed a professional way. Much more serious distrac- 
was observed to occur when a spectator was a room-mate or a 
constant friend of the opposite sex. In these cases the sub- 
worried so much about appearing stupid when he made errors 
his main attention was distracted away from the close concen- 
on necessary for the most efficient learning. 


\ second factor of importance is the fact that subjects may 
more energy in the presence of spectators, and this increased 


vy may conceivably lead to quicker learning or more efficient 
formance. Thus Ichheiser attributes the greater success of his 
ects in the experimenter’s presence to the fact that the sub- 
showed greater ‘‘eagerness and readiness’’ to go about the 
It is not unlikely that this ‘‘eagerness and readiness”’ 
ited in greater energy output and greater exertion on the part 
e subjects. 
the light of available experiments the role of social stimuli 
man activity may be three-fold: facilitating, inhibiting, or of 
fect. It would seem that tasks involving simple speed or 
eth are aided, while those demanding complex intellectual 


ions suffer by being done in a group. 


SUMMARY 


The role of social stimuli in human maze learning was studied. 
Social stimuli such as are presented by silent observers (one 
two) have no significant effect upon the efficiency of human 
learning. No statistically reliable differences were found 
tween the stimulated and the control groups. (2) There is some 
nee that learning in the presence of spectators produces 


reater variability of performance. 
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THE PROVINCE OF SOCIAL PSYCHIATRY * + 


By MAURICE H. KROUT 


DEPARTMENT OF PSYCHOLOGY, CRANE JUNIOR COLLEGE, CHICAGO 


OCIAL psychiatry is still in the pioneering stage. There is 
S no major text by this name, and there are only a few scattered 
articles using the term in a technical sense. For the first time 

ts history the American Sociological Society used the term to 
lesignate one of its sections this year. It is pertinent, therefore, 
sask: What is social psychiatry? What is not social psychiatry? 
What are the chief problems of social psychiatry? What kinds of 
ibject matter claimed by other sciences are marginally related 
social psychiatry? What of the social psychiatrist as a 


specialist ? 

The first distinction to be made is that between general psy- 
hiatry and social psychiatry. General psychiatry is concerned 
vith the pathology and therapy of mental diseases. As psycho- 
pathology it concerns itself with the diagnosis of deviate behavior 


terms of neuro-physiological and socio-psychological relations 

human organisms. As psychotherapy it deals with the treat- 
ment of existing relations—that is to say, with the changes which 
re necessary to effect in order to bring about intra-organismic 
nd inter-individual adjustments. The division which branches off 
general psychiatry to deal with the problems of social causation 
n deviate behavior is known as social psychiatry. Thus social 
psychiatry is a subdivision of psychopathology. The division of 
sychiatry which branches off general psychiatry to deal with the 
social treatment of deviate behavior and abnormal social relations 
is known as psychiatric social work. Psychiatrie social work 
lacilitates adequate adjustment through the application of social 
techniques to the task of changing social relations and reconstruct- 
ng human personalities. It is thus a branch of psychotherapy. 
These distinctions are fundamental to the remainder of this 
discussion. 

Before we can define social psychiatry more precisely we ought 
to decide just how it differs from some other fields of endeavor. 
We must distinguish between social psychiatry, on the one hand, 





"Manuscript received March 21, 1933. 
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be cal ida. 
and social psychology, social pathology, clinical psychology, and 
social technology on the other. Perhaps mental hygiene, applied 
social psychology (Folsom’s term), and psychoanalysis ought also 
to be differentiated from social psychiatry. But the dividing line 
here is probably easier to draw than it is in the case of the fields 
first enumerated. We shall therefore turn to those. 

Social psychiatry differs from social psychology not so much 
in content as in emphasis. Social psychiatry emphasizes deviate 
behavior in social situations, while social psychology treats of both, 
deviate and modal, behavior of human individuals. Deliberation 
in legislative assemblies, rumor, folklore, tradition, do not, as such, 
belong to social psychiatry, though they are unquestionably impor- 
tant aspects of social psychology. Social pathology, unlike social 
psychology, deals with abnormal social processes and relations 
exclusively, but it does so in so far as these processes have refer 
ence to individual responses or group organization. Social psy- 
chiatry, on the other hand, confines itself to social relations and 
processes which issue in abnormal individual behavior, but does 
not deal with the relation of abnormal social processes to group 
organization. Thus, for example, the relation of poverty to school 
attendance, or the relation of a revolution to group reorganization, 
would be entirely in the field of social pathology. 

All the remaining sciences and technologies differ from social 


psychiatry either in being too broad, 7.¢., professing problems and 


methods which social psychiatry can not claim to include, or in 
being too narrow, and thus in one way or another depending on 
social psychiatry in the treatment of their material. Clinical psy- 
chology posits diagnoses and offers treatment based primarily on 
mental tests and standardized laboratory procedures. Social tech- 
nology, employing the principles of all the social sciences, attempts 
to devise methods of redirecting social relations, leaving it to 
psychiatric and other types of social work to apply those methods. 

Being a scientific discipline, social psychiatry has no melioristic 
aims. Its subject matter includes, first, the dependence of indi- 
vidual mental disorder on cultural processes, and second, the effect 
of individual variability on inter-personal relations, group organ- 
ization, and cultural change. Social psychiatry thus deals with the 
social causation of fears, obsessions, anxieties, impulsions, conver- 
sions (in the sense in which hysteria is a conversion phenomenon), 
dissociated behavior (fugues, hypnotic trance, somnambulism), 
fantasy formations, persistent infantile patterns, compensatory 
behavior. It is concerned with the motivation of the hobo, the 
delinquent, the would-be suicide, the prostitute, the drug addict. 
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‘rom the point of view of individual participation social psychia- 
try is interested in mass movements, viz., financial crazes, booms, 


migrations and rushes, panics and stampedes, war manias. From 
the point of view of adjustment etfected by deviate personalities it 
tudies revivals, mob action, political campaigns, and organized 


i 4 


This, then, is the specific content of social psychiatry as the 


ang rule. 


writer sees it. Since, however, the line of demarcation as between 
odal and deviate behavior is not always easy to draw, one must 
oncede the existence of data which are relevant to social-psychia- 
problems, even if they are not directly social psychiatric in 
ture. A good many data of this kind have already been adduced, 
ind a considerable number are still in the offing. At any rate, we 
iow point out the general types of data that would be of value 
social psychiatry as here conceived. Symbolic behavior, a vast 
dof research, especially when studied by the sampling technique 
nd based on small units of behavior, seems to be very promising. 
Mechanisms of adjustment in conflict situations, contributed by the 
sychoanalysts and still in the process of refinement, when stand- 
irdized and inter-related, will undoubtedly offer much. The ques- 
on of stages in personality development is exceedingly important. 
The analysts have here made an auspicious beginning, but the last 
vord has not yet been said. At some near time in the future this 
be one of the most vital problems in psychology. Personality 
types have been discussed and classified since Galen’s time, but as 
ta workable classification is not available. Personality changes 
of the essence of personality development. Unless we know 
what changes take place in human individuals in certain situations, 
nd in the presence of certain temporal sequences of facts, we shall 
be able to make much headway in any of the social sciences. 
Situational patterns are only now beginning to be studied. The 
Gestalt approach has opened up new vistas. Little application of 
t has been made in the social field, however. Interactional pat 
erns is another field of study which has barely been touched. 
Sociologists have been dealing with concepts designed to indicate 
atterns of interaction, but no generally accepted schema of opera- 
e concepts of this kind is available at present. Small samples, 
such as are being obtained in nursery-school studies, for example, 
here again of greatest value. Acculturation techniques, the 
methods implied in the conditioning of the raw stuff of congenital 
behavior (not instincts) to form those intricate post-natal behavior 
patterns found in adult human personalities, can also be profitably 
explored. Cultural changes, in terms of group structure and group 
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process, in terms of attitude and personality, also offer a good deal 
to social psychiatry. As a matter of fact, in all and any of thes 
fields contributions are likely to be made which will greatly affeet 
the growth of social psychiatry. But these contributions, when 
they come, will be the product of social anthropologists, human 
ecologists, social psychologists, and clinical students of all kinds, 
They will not be the contribution of what may be termed social 
psychiat ry per se. 

The rise of social psychiatry and the development of so wide 
a range of special problems and marginal interests may be taken 
as a protest against an older psychiatry more concerned with catch 
words than with mechanisms or causal sequences. Such catch 
words as hereditary stigmata, degeneration, moral imbecility, sug 
gestibility, shock, pathological reaction, lability of psychical equi 
librium, constitutional psychopathy, ete., have been used to explain 
the varied origins and phases of abnormal conduct. The suspicion 
that cultural processes are causally related to human behavior, and 
that cultural processes themselves may be abnormal, is a recent 
achievement in the field of general psychiatry. 

Just now there seems to be little agreement as to whether ps) 
choanalytic concepts belong in the current, relatively enlightened, 
or in the earlier, catchword, stage of psychiatry. In my judgment 
no other theory in recent years has so influenced sociology or psy 
chology, and no single theory will be as serviceable to social 
psychiatry as psychoanalysis. The resistance to psychoanalysis 
is not impossible to understand. Freud’s emphasis on the sexual 
components in human behavior has met with violent resistance for 
the reason that acculturation is a phenomenon applicable to pro- 
fessional no less than to other people. Blind spots are by no 
means rare among professionals. Yet we must not be misguided 
into thinking of Freud’s, or any other analyst’s, terminology as 
final. The ‘‘transformations and specific constitution of the 
libido’’ can be translated, not without trouble, into more acceptable 
mechanistic terms. This holds also for Adler’s myelodysplasia. 
Let one dismiss all inkling of inherited weaknesses and acknow!- 
edge ‘‘ organ inferiority’’ as one possible sources of neurosis, and 
the conceptual scheme Adler proposes is not as vulnerable as it 
might otherwise seem. So, too, with Jung’s system of analysis. 
If one reject his speculations as to the powers of an archaic collec- 
tive unconscious and a few other esoteric theories, one can find 
much of value in Jung’s contributions. Of course, it will take 
considerable effort to refine the raw ore of psychoanalytic doc- 
trine. There is no danger, however, that in the process of refine 
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ment we shall do away with the real values of psychoanalysis. Its 
many genuine contributions to the understanding of human person- 
alities can not be ignored. At any rate, let us not forget that it is 
the psychoanalyst, or the psychiatrist with psychoanalytic insight, 
who most favors the science of social psychiatry. The narrow 
approach of the Kraepelinian neither requires nor can profit by 
the facts of social psychiatry. 
We should, indeed, be deceiving ourselves if we assumed that 
all psychiatrists are interested in social psychiatry. All psychia- 
sts achieve a knowledge of their subject somewhat privately and 
directly. Medical schools in no sense prepare them to deal with 
the entire range of problems here outlined, and few physicians 
avail themselves of the opportunities for training offered by the 
Commonwealth Fund or institutes of psychoanalysis. The med- 
cal man as an amateur sociologist is no more in his element than 
he sociologist as an amateur endocrinologist or the psychologist 
as an amateur neurologist. The indications, therefore, seem to be 
that, in the future, the psychiatrist, as a medically trained special- 
st, will confine himself increasingly to changes in the nervous and 
other organismiec systems which he is equipped to detect and inter- 
ret. The social psychiatrist, on the other hand, trained as he 
should be in eultural anthropology, social pathology, social psy- 
ology, and social psychiatry, will gradually take over the study 
f functional aberrations, that is, those changes in personality and 
conduct which can not be assumed to represent irreversible changes 
the organism as such. 
We may perhaps look forward to the day when there shall be a 
w brand of specialist, trained according to methods suggested at 
ous times by Lightner Witmer, William Healy, Frankwood 
Williams, and others. This specialist will be neither an M.D. nor 
a sociology Ph.D., in the present sense, but a person prepared to 
pply all relevant knowledge to the study of abnormal behavior 
and abnormal processes. When this time comes both social and 
dividual psychiatry will be concentrated in the hands of a specifi 
cally, and yet broadly, trained general specialist in psychiatry. 





ANNOYANCE IN RELATION TO BREATHING AND GROSS 
BODILY MOVEMENT * 


By HULSEY CASON 
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OF WISCONSIN, MADISON, WIS 


HE purpose of the present experiment was to determin 
T whether or not there was any positive relation between the d 

gree of annoyance, on the one hand, and breathing and gross 
bodily movement, on the other. The subject read aloud the state 
ment of an annoyance and thought about the thing mentioned or 
the situation described for a period of 10 sec., and a quantitative 
measure was obtained of his breathing and gross bodily movement 
during this interval. We have caleulated breathing and gross 
bodily movement scores for the different degrees of annoyance and 
for several groups of individual annoyances. 


CO} 


Material. The 217 annoyances used were the same as thos 
which the writer had previously included in an Annoyance Test. 
The directions to the subject and the method of scoring were also 
the same as those in the Annoyance Test. Eack of the 217 annoy 
ances was typewritten on a 3x5” card, and in the pile of cards 
each pair of adjacent annoyances was separated by a blank card. 

Apparatus. The movement and breathing apparatus was the 
same as that which we had devised and used in connection with 
two previous studies. During the experiment S was seated in a 
specially constructed chair which was mounted on springs, and the 
chair was connected with recording and timing apparatus in suc! 
a way that a quantitative measure could be obtained of the S’s 
gross bodily movements during a given interval of time. A num 
ber of electric contacts was made whenever S moved. These co! 
tacts operated two electric counters, and the interval during which 
the counters registered S’s gross bodily movements was controlled 
by the timing apparatus. The movement record was a measur 
of S’s fidgetiness, nervous restlessness, physical composure, Or 


persistence of postural attitudes.” 





* Manuscript received June 8, 1932. 

1 An Annoyance Test and Some Research Problems. Jour. of Abn. & 
1930, 25, 224-236. 

2The chair apparatus and timing apparatus are described in 
separate article, Association in relation to feeling and gross bodily movement 
J. Psychol., Jan., 1934. 
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\ belt was adjusted around S in the region of the epigastrium, 
| a device in this belt automatically made a series of electric 
tacts whenever the circumference of S changed. The number 
mtacts Was proportional to the change in circumference. The 
acts made by the belt mechanism operated a third electric 
ter, and the timing apparatus referred to above also regulated 
interval during which this counter registered the amount of 
reathing.® The breathing, movement, and timing apparatus 
was used had the advantage that a direct measure could be 
ned of the amount of the S’s breathing and gross bodily 
ement without any trouble or delay in obtaining the measures. 
[he experiment was carried out in a room 18 feet long, and E 
S were at the opposite ends of this room. The recording and 

apparatus was screened from 8S, and 8S could also not see 
of the wires that connected the chair apparatus and the belt 
anism with the counters. A slow speed motor was always 
while the circuits through the counters were closed and 


rhidis 


the movement and breathing records were being made. The 


ters were also covered with several layers of sound absorbing 
terial so that S could not hear them, and in most cases he did 
now that quantitative records of any kind were being made. 
eral other steps were also taken to make the conditions of the 
eriment as favorable as possible. 
Procedure. The writer was the experimenter for all S’s, and 
vas assisted by Mr. Robert Reichenbaum in taking the readings 
the counters. S was first seated in the chair apparatus, the 
thing apparatus was adjusted, and a board on which the cards 
to be placed was fastened to the arms of the chair. S was 
viven the following typewritten directions, which he read 


, 


and diseussed with EK. 
DIRECTIONS 


You are asked to co-operate in this study of annoyances, aver- 
s, and irritations in the belief that the information that you 
furnish will contribute materially to our knowledge of the 
rtant subject of feelings and emotions. The alternate cards 
pile before you contain statements of things and situations 
are annoying to a large number of people. Kach statement 
by itself and should be interpreted literally. The cards 

ng the statements of the annoyances are separated by blank 


reathing apparatus is also described in some detail in a separate article, 
in relation to breathing and gross bodily movement, J. Gen. Psychol., July, 
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eards. The first card is blank, the second contains annoyane 
No. 1, the third is blank, the fourth contains annoyance No. 2, et 

The procedure to be followed with each annoyance is as follows 

(1) The experimenter will speak the number of the annoyane 
as the ready signal. When you hear him speak this number, 
remove the blank card from the top of the pile, lay it face dow 
to the side, and begin without delay to read aloud the number and 
the statement of the annoyance. 

(2) When you have finished reading the statement, continy 
thinking about the annoyance and what it suggests for an interva 
of 10 see. You will know that the interval is over when you hear 
the clicking sound of the telegraph relays. Think about your own 
past experiences connected with the thing or situation mentioned 
or described in the statement of the annoyance. Put yourself i 
and feel yourself into the situation, if this is possible. 

(3) When you hear the clicking sound of the telegraph relays, 
which is the signal that the 10 see. interval is over, remove fron 
the top of the pile the card bearing the annoyance that you hav 
just been thinking about, and place it face down to the side. Ther 
give a grade orally for this annoyance, using the scale and method 


described below. 


(a) If you have been in the situation deseribed or have bee 
exposed to the thing mentioned, during the past three or four 
years, estimate carefully the degree of annoyance, if any, whic! 
Use the following seale in grading 


you experienced at that time. 
each of these things or situations: 


EXTREMELY ANNOYING 
MODERATELY ANNOYING 

1 SLIGHTLY ANNOYING 

0— NOT ANNOYING 

X — HAVE NOT BEEN IN THE SITUATION 


») 
0 
9 


If the situation or thing described was moderately annoying, giv 
If the thing or situation was not annoying, give 
If you have not been in the situation during th 
Grade each of the 


it a grade of 2. 
it a grade of 0. 
past three or four years, give it a grade of X. 
annoyances 3, 2, 1, 0, or X. 

(b) In case the degree of annoyance for a particular item has 
varied considerably in different situations, or in the same situa 
tion at different times, you are asked to give the statement a single 
grade which will represent the average, general, customary, ° 
most representative degree of annoyance. If, for example, the 
thing has been ‘‘Extremely annoying”’ (a grade of 3) half of the 
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time, and ‘‘Slightly annoying’’ (a grade of 1) the other half of the 
time, the statement should be given a grade of 2, because the figure 
? has the statistical value that is desired. 

Read each statement slowly and very carefully. Recall delib- 
erately the annoyance, if any, which you have experienced in the 
situation deseribed. Grade each statement as accurately and as 
mpartially as possible. Disregard the known, assumed, or sup- 
posedly proper degree of annoyance of other people. Grade each 
statement solely on the basis of your own past experience. Be as 
frank and as accurate as possible. 

(4) Do not touch the cards until the ready signal for the next 
annoyance is given. 


In the procedure that was used, E spoke the number of the 
annoyance, and this was the signal for 8 to turn over the blank 
ecard and to read aloud the statement of the annoyance that was 
exposed. S was promptly corrected if his reading of the annoy- 
ance was not entirely accurate. KE started the timing and record- 
ing apparatus when S§ finished reading the statement of the annoy- 
ance, and the apparatus automatically stopped itself after an 
interval of 10 see. S turned over the card bearing the statement 
of the annoyance which left a blank card exposed, he gave the 
vrade orally for the annoyance that he had just been thinking 
ibout, and he then waited for the next ready signal. FE recorded 
the grade for the degree of annoyance, and FE and the assistant 
recorded the breathing and movement scores, which were the 
differences between the readings of the counters before and after 
the 10-see. interval. 

At the end of the experimental period, S was asked a number 
of questions to determine his insight into the purpose of the 
experiment. Over half of the S’s had not thought that their gross 
bodily movements were being registered, and very few of them 
had thought that quantitative measures of any kind were being 
obtained. Only a few had thought that the belt apparatus was 
being used to measure breathing, several thought it was being used 
to measure heart beat, and one thought it was being used to meas- 
ure digestion. The S’s said they had been conscious of their 
breathing and gross bodily movements only a small per cent of 
the time. 

More than half of the S’s were certain that they could some- 
times recall the feeling of annoyance as well as the original cir- 
cumstances or conditions of the annoyance. For less than half of 
the S’s, only the circumstances and conditions of the annoyance 
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could be recalled but not the feeling of the annoyance itself. In 
those cases where the feelings of annoyance themselves were 
recalled the strength of the affective experiences were almost 
always much weaker than the annoyances that are ordinarily 


experienced in everyday life. 

The experimental period lasted about one hour, and complete 
records were obtained for 102 annoyances in the case of 22 out of 
27 S’s. The 217 annoyances were rotated by having each S begin 
in the list where the previous S had left off. 

Subjects. Most of the 27 S’s were undergraduate students. 
and their age and sex distribution was as follows: 

Age Men Women 


Total er rerrr 9 


Results. The data which were recorded for one S’s reactions 
to a single annoyance consisted of (1) the serial number of the 
annoyance, (2) S’s grade for the degree of annoyance, (3) the 
breathing score, and (4) the gross bodily movement score. The 
absolute size of the breathing scores for a given S depended upon 
a number of factors, among which were his sex and his genera! 
physical make-up. Although the absolute size of these scores can 
not be used in the calculations, a relative comparison between the 
seores for an individual S is valid. We have given each of the 
highest 10 per cent of the breathing scores for an individual 8 a 
transmuted score of 10, each of the second 10 per cent of the 
breathing scores for an individual S a transmuted score of 9, and 
so on until each of the lowest 10 per cent of the breathing scores 
for an individual S received a transmuted score of 1. If breathing 
records were obtained with 80 annoyances for an individual 5, 
each of the 8 highest breathing scores were changed to 10, each of 
the next 8 scores from the top were changed to 9, and so on until 
each of the 8 lowest breathing scores for this S were changed to 1. 
If the transmuted breathing score of an annoyance on a given trial 
is 10, then on this trial the breathing score is in the highest 10 per 
cent of all of the breathing scores of this S. The movement scores 
were transmuted in the same way into scores of 10, 9, 8, 7, 6, 5, 4, 
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2, and 1 on the basis of their 10-percentile ranks among all of 
the movement seores of each S. 

Table 1 shows the relation between the annoyance grades of 
X, 0, 1, 2, and 3 and the transmuted breathing scores of 1, 2, 3, 4, 
5.6.7, 8,9, and 10. In 58 eases the S had not been in the situation 

scribed in the statement of the annoyance during the past 3 or 4 

ears. The average transmuted breathing score for these 58 ‘* X”’ 
rades was 4.59. The average breathing score was highest (5.72) 
for the strongest annoyances, those that were given a grade of 3, 
d the average breathing score was lowest (5.37) for the items 
at were not at all annoying, those that were graded 0. The most 
enificant fact about these results, however, is that the differences 
tween the averages are small and not particularly reliable. It is 
robable that the slight positive relation between the degree of 
ovance and the amount of breathing would be obtained in only 
hitly more than half of the individual S’s under the conditions 
his experiment. 
TABLE 1. 
RELATION BETWEEN ANNOYANCE AND BREATHING 


'ransmuted Breathing Scores 
6 
4 


26 


upon 


nera 


1.69 

f the The ‘*X’’ grades were not used in calculating the results in the 
, and st three rows of the table. These figures show that the average 
cores iovance grade for the three highest breathing scores is larger 
thing than the average annoyance grade for the three lowest breathing 
jal 5, scores, but the average annoyance scores for the different breath 
ich of ng scores are irregular. 

until Table 2 shows the relation between the degree of annoyance and 
1 to 1. the transmuted gross bodily movement scores, and the construc- 
) trial tion of this table is similar to that of Table 1. There is a slight 
LO per t not particularly reliable positive relation between the degree 


scores ‘annoyance and the transmuted movement scores. The average 
3, 5, 4, movement seores of the ‘‘X’’ grades (4.88) is also smaller than 
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the average movement scores of the 0, 1, 2, and 3 grades (5.41, 
5.50, 5.52, and 5.75, respectively). In the last three rows of the 
table it may be seen that the average annoyance grade for the 
three highest movement scores is slightly larger than the average 
annoyance grade for the three lowest breathing scores, but the 
average annoyance scores for the different movement scores are 


irregular. 
TABLE 2. 
RELATION BETWEEN ANNOYANCE AND GROSS BoDILY MOVEMENT 
Transmuted Movement Scores 


= 


‘2% Annoyance Grades 





1.75 

The median transmuted breathing and movement scores were 
calculated for each of the 217 annoyances, and in Table 3 we have 
given the averages of these median scores for several groups of 
annoyances. The first 151 annoyances in the list were concerned 
with Human Behavior, and the averages of these median scores 
were 5.30 for breathing and 5.43 for movement. The first group 
on Human Behavior included the annoyances in the Sex group and 
in the Speech and Conversation group. The annoyances in each 
of the last three groups were scattered in the whole list. The 
differences between the average scores for the various groups are 
small and not particularly reliable. 


TABLE 3. 
AVERAGES OF THE MEDIAN SCORES FOR GROUPS OF ANNOYANCES 
Group of Annoyances N Br. 


Human Behavior. .... 151 5.30 
Non-Human Things and Activities,—Exclusive of 

Clothes. ..... 25 .48 
Clothes and Manner of Dress 13 .46 
Physical Characteristics of People 28 .07 
re 14 ef 
Speech and Conversation 13 85 
Dirt and Bodily Cast-offs (Scattered) 43 .35 
Religion and Morality (Scattered. Exclusive of 

Sex) . 16 . 69 


The Mouth (Scattered) 25 4.96 
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Summary and Conclusion. The subjects read aloud the state 

of an annoyance and thought about the situation described 

. period of 10 see.; and during this interval a quantitative 
isure was obtained of their breathing and gross bodily move- 
ts. The breathing scores and the movement scores were trans- 
muted into 10-percentile grades on the basis of all of the breath- 

> 4 rr 
or movement scores given by each subject. The results sug- 


vest that there is some positive relation between the degree of 
innoyance and the amount of ‘breathing and gross bodily move- 
but the most significant finding is that whatever positive 
tion may exist in the combined results is small and not par- 
arly reliable. When the calculations were based on the 
results of individual subjects, no dependable positive relation was 
found between annoyance and breathing or between annoyance and 
ross bodily movement. 
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A CRITICAL NOTE ON THE STATISTICAL STUDY OF 
PERSONALITY REACTIONS 


By CLIFFORD KIRKPATRICK 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 


] 


analysis as a twentieth century intellectual movement has 

contributed some extraordinarily stimulating concepts and 
hypotheses to sociology and social psychology. It is amusing to 
note that the sternest critics of the scientific pretentions of psycho 
analysis often unconsciously employ phrases and concepts in their 
criticism which they have derived from psycho-analytic writers 
whom they profess to regard as charlatans and mystics. Ocea- 
sionally even a psychologist selects a few nuggets of wisdom from 
the psycho-analytic literature and displays them as a personal 
achievement, meanwhile ungratefully condemning psycho-analysis 
as mere dross and mud. Certainly it is more reasonable and help- 
ful to subject psycho-analytic theories and concepts to tests wher 
ever possible and to meet loose speculation with a scientific object 
lesson rather than with a verbal protest. Elsewhere the writer 
has suggested that it might be possible to obtain statistical evi- 
dence for or against psycho-analytic theories.’ It is the purpose 
of this brief paper, however, merely to illustrate the danger in 
assuming the complete refutation of a psychological theory by 
statistical evidence. 

It occurred to the writer that it would be a reasonable hypoth- 
esis to assume that students’ estimates of the quality of an exam- 
ination would be in part rationalizations of their own experiences 
with the examination. One would expect a correlation between 
grades received and favorable ratings of the examination. A 
simple experiment was conducted in the writer’s Social Psychology 
class with 45 students, and in his course in The Family with 5) 
students. In each case the students were given their grades at the 
class meeting after the examination and after a few remarks con- 
cerning possible methods of preparing examinations the students 
were asked to rate the examination which they had taken. A sim- 


A MONG sociologists it is rather generally agreed that psycho- 





| Kirkpatrick, C., ‘‘Statistical Studies of Personality and Personality Maladjust 
ment,’’ in Statistics in Social Studies. Rice, 8. A., Ed. University of Pennsylvania 
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ple propositional scale was indicated on the board with 5 for 
excellent, 4 for good, 3 for average, 2 for poor, and 1 for bad with 
reference to the quality of the examination. It was suggested to 
the students that clearness, fairness, comprehensiveness, and bal- 


ance be considered in selecting the one number that best expressed 
their attitude toward the test. It was further requested that brief 
comments concerning the examination be written on the rating 
cards that were passed out. 

A Pearson coefficient of correlation was calculated for rating 
scores and examination grades in each class. For the Social Psy- 
chology class the r was +.001, and for The Family class, with a 
slightly larger number of students, the r proved to be +.004. 
There was therefore no significant correlation between grade 
received and estimate of the examination. 

Does this prove that students do not rationalize under such 
conditions in regard to examinations? Was the reaction to the 
examination made in purely objective and intellectualistic terms 
free from any of the mechanisms revealed by the psycho-analyst 
and psychiatrist? The writer is by no means certain. One might 
be tempted to suggest that the inferior students simply did not see 
the inherent weakness of the examination and that, on the other 
hand, the good students, in spite of their favorable emotional atti- 

ide, reduced their ratings because of insight into the defects of 

examination. This would indeed tend to lower the correlation 

but an examination of the comments of students with high grades 

and those with low grades failed to disclose any difference in the 
trend of eriticism. 

The writer is unable to prove the interpretation which is to be 

esented nor can he present all of the evidence on which it is 
based, since unrecorded informal personal contacts with students 
are involved. There can be objectivity in the sense of uniformity 
of interpretation of case material only under certain conditions. 
There must be symbolic behavior products, either original, as in 
a life history document, or secondary, as in a case record, and there 
must be certain coexistences or sequences of behavior represented 
ich correspond to behavior sequences or coexistences observed 
the course of similar past experience by those seeking to inter- 

»case material. In the present instance the student com- 
ts were too brief for any obvious sequence of rationalizing 

ips and therefore need to be interpreted in terms of a total situa- 
tion known more or less intuitively to the writer. For example, 
‘student who obtained a very low mark on the examination and 
gave it a low rating score of 1 writes: 
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‘‘T think that the examination failed to cover the important points 

covered in the class discussions and readings. I think it was a very super- 
ficial test.’’ 
That the test was termed superficial in spite of the low grade 
suggests rationalization, although another person might not inter- 
pret this hint in the same way. The writer, knowing the student 
to be a good Catholic who was somewhat disturbed by the content 
of the course, sees also a hint of a more generalized emotional 
reaction. 

Granting that proof is lacking, the writer may still present an 
interpretative hypothesis for what it is worth to explain the ran- 
dom distributions on the two seatter diagrams. From the brief 
comments and informal observation there is reason to think that 
some students did rationalize their failures in spite of the zero 
order coefficients. This was perhaps offset, however, by low 
students who compensated for their bias by high ratings. <A num- 
ber of these low students mentioned such a bias although they had 
no knowledge of the purpose of the experiment. The writer is 
also inclined to the view that some of the good students in the 
upper right-hand quadrant of the scatter diagram also rationalized 
in that their rating was affected by the grade received. This per- 
haps tended to be offset by bright students doing well on the 
examination who gave it a low rating score because of a genuine 
self-assertive ego drive which was wheited by success to yield a 
compensatory reaction against a rationalized high rating. Thus 
in the writer’s opinion a theoretical correlation may have been 
obscured. Perhaps-unconscious motives of an emotional nature 
were really at work. 

The reader may heartily disagree with the writer’s tentative 
interpretation, but the problem still remains of how to subdue the 
illogical paradoxes of human nature to the logic of the statistical 
method. The situation may be described with aid of symbols and 
logical forms. Let A stand for a motive or complex, in this case 
an emotional reaction to a low examination grade, and B for an 
opposite motive or complex, in this case an emotional reaction to 
a high examination grade. We have as the first proposition: 

(1) A opposite to B 
Let Ar stand for rationalizing behavior, in this case a lowering of 
the rating score, and Br for the rationalizing behavior due to the 
opposite motive, in this case a raising of the rating score due to 
receiving a high grade. The second proposition is: 

(2) Ar opposite to Br 
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Let Ac stand for a compensatory reaction to motive A, in this case 
raising the rating as a reaction against bias, and Ar again a ration- 
» depression of the rating score. The third proposition is: 
(3) Ac opposite to Ar 
Let Be stand for a compensatory lowering of the rating score due 
tent to confidence and semi-awareness of possible bias. Viewed purely 


onal from a logical and statistical point of view, the fourth proposition 


t an (4) Ar equals Be 
rali- ° . 20 e,° ° 
ow iikewise on the same assumptions the fifth proposition is: 
that (5) Ae equals Br 
Zero 
low [t is to be stressed, however, that the human mind is not thor- 
um- oughly logical. It is perhaps annoying to the statistician but 
had motive A might conceivably be manifested as either Ar or Ac for 
r is people often do either rationalize and compensate, depending on 
the circumstances, with a consequent beclouding of statistical relation- 
‘ized ships. Ar is perhaps equal to Be in terms of correspondingly low 
per- ratings of the examination, but functionally and psychologically 
the they may be different. The implication of this discussion is that 
uine configurational meanings must be sought out by a case method to 
ld a guide in the setting up of statistical studies of psycho-analytic 
Thus concepts and in interpreting the results of such studies. 
been 
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OVER-SUGGESTIBILITY IN JUVENILE DELINQUENCY* 


By ALBERT SIDNEY BECKHAM 


PSYCHOLOGIST, INSTITUTE FOR UVENILE RESEARCH, CHICAGO 


Juvenile Court in the modern sense came into being. Our best 

Juvenile Court laws now give the Court Chancery jurisdiction 
The paramount problem of the Juvenile Courts in the large cities 
is juvenile delinquency. The delinquent child is hardly considered 
a criminal in the true sense but one in need of intelligent super- 
vision. Now, let us see what is meant by juvenile delinquency. 
Burt’s' definition of juvenile delinquency is inclusive. He says: 


[- was not until the passage of the Illinois Act of 1899 that the 


‘*The offenses committed comprise, for the most part, such breaches of 
law as would be punishable in an adult by penal servitude or impriso1 
ment—stealing, burglary, damage, common assault, indecent assault, and 
soliciting. To this list must also be added certain other misdeeds w 
none but a child can commit, as truancy and being beyond parental cont: 
and one or two, which, while offending against no explicit legal enactn 
may become the ground for official intervention, as lying and sexua 
impropriety. ”’ 


It is worthwhile to observe the influence of education, particu 
larly modern child guidance in the field of delinquency. In juv 
nile delinquency as in education, over-suggestion furnishes a fruit 
ful and responsive field for study. Parents, teachers, educators, 
social workers, psychologists and psychiatrists are vitally con 
cerned with the influences which lead to a career of delinquency. 
It is frequently observed that over-suggestion is an inescapable 
influence in the réle of misbehavior in youth. 

The possibilities of suggestive influences are exceedingly numer 
ous. Observation in the Juvenile Court reveals that many aggres 
sive delinquents easily follow the advice of others particularly | 
stealing and sex misconduct. When suggestion emanates fron 
gangsters and criminals, especially the robber type, it play: 
peculiarly large réle in the life of many children. This is espe 
cially true when personality is undeveloped. An inadequate socia 


* Studies from the Institute for Juvenile Research, Chicago, Paul L. Schroeder, M.D 
Director, Series C. No. 243. 
1 Cyril Burt, The Young Delinquent. New York: D. Appleton and Company, 1926 
. 12-13. 
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e conditions personality and thus produces a high degree of 
tivity for over-suggestive influences. We are using person 

as the quality of the individual’s total behavior.” The over 
stible boy and girl who come in conflict with the law are 

considered unstable. Many influences are at work on their 


ible natures. Some of these influences are the socially accept 


others are socially taboo. The surrounding conditions exert 
influence in such a way as to compel the manner of living of 
instable children to be swerved now in one direction, now in 
her. It is common knowledge in the behavior clinies that 
boys and girls in our Juvenile Courts received their initial 
nal drives through novels about crime and from much lurid 
x, Suggestion in the scientific sense ‘‘is an idea, or plan 
tion, adopted by the individual without calling it into ques 
The over-suggestible child is more easily moved to action 

the presentation of stimuli. 
Over-suggestion which is responsible for delinquency must not 
onfused with persuasion. Boys and girls are sometimes per 
ed into criminal action. Suggestion differs from persuasion 
nuany ways. The former is primarily dependent on the emo 
tions, Whereas the latter is concerned with proof. The boy or girl 
}is persuaded into crime usually has a crutch or alibi to stand 
Among the practices of over-suggestion are strong words, 
vilifying, gestures, and mimic movements. Persuasion is 
accompaniment of healthy minds. Suggestion succeeds best 
the mental defectives, the ecycloid type of person, and the 
ily voluptuous, it is thought.* Intelligence, sociai drive, and 
rsonality constitute important factors in the mental hygiene of 
ver-suggestible delinquents. Persons in whom the spirit of con 
radiction is strong, those inclined to sarcasm, skepticism, and the 
ardboiled materialists are not often found among the over- 

geestible individuals. 

The over-suggestible boy is frequently a member of a gang. It 
interesting psychologically that the gang will do things which 
dividual members will not do alone. The over-suggestible 
makes a pleasing p+ yn of a delinquent gang since he easily 
its the mandates of r leaders. The delinquencies of the 
roup members are etc ie given over to the over-suggestible 
embe rs for execution. The following cases of over-suggestible 
dren in conflict with the law illustrate our r point of view. That 


lworth, R. 8., . Dinehclear. o York: ‘eney Holt and Company, 1929, p. 553. 
Wor iworth, ‘bid. p. 565. 
‘\ odworth, ibid, p. 560. 
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these children are over-suggestible delinquents is the combined 
opinion of a staff of psychiatrists, psychologists, and psychiatric 
social workers. The following are samples from forty cases o| 
delinquent, over-suggestible children. There was no apparent 
nationality or racial differences in their delinquencies. The deli 
quencies comprise stealing, sex, truancy, running away fron 
home, ete. 


Case of Charles 

1. This boy was fourteen vears of age. 

2. He has a Stanford-Binet intelligence quotient of .69. Marked seat 
terings of failures were observed on the psychological examination 
Physically, he was eight pounds underweight. 

He comes from a very poor home where he experiences much frictior 
His problems are staying out at night, running away from hom 
and truancy from school. Once he remained away from home for 
two weeks. 

He was quite restless. His emotional development was uneven. Hi 
was infantile in attitude. 

Charles gives the following account of himself. ‘‘I never do no bad 

when I don’t follow those boys. They ask me to stay out and run around 
and I just go with them. J don’t know why. When they tell me to stea 


and stay out all night I just have to do what they do.’’ 


Case of Morris 
1. His age was twelve years and four months. 
2. He has a Stanford-Binet intelligence quotient of 82. 
3. His problems are sex delinquency, truancy and fighting teachers 
His statement is interesting. ‘‘I don’t like that old school no how 
I was good at the other school where the boys don’t make you d 


no badness. Too many bad guys at that old school that’s why I’n 
bad. A lotta bad guys make a already bad boy more worse.”’ 


of James 

1. This boy’s age was eleven years eleven months. 

2. His intelligence quotient was 92, low average. He has good 
mechanical ability. He likes to make things and take things apart 
There were no physical defects. 

His problems were stealing whiskey, guns, knives, money, and 
groceries. He has frequently broken into stores. 

He has a poor home environment. Immorality is suspected of bot) 
mother and sister. He is quite suggestible. The following 1s 4 
statement of his problem as he sees it. ‘‘I wish I hadn’t been so tough. 
I stayed out with some more boys. We just went about stealing 
and doing lots of devilment. I stayed away a lot—once for twelve 
days. Last time I was away me and some other boys went aroun¢ 
taking things. The other boys had guns. They told me to steal 4 
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gun. I most got caught. I was seared. Now I wish I hadn’t. The 
other boys got a big blackjack and hit people’s dogs and cats. The 
ovs say my father was going to lick me and tell me to stick. So 
[ just stayed. I was scared to go home. I was seared to leave the 
other boys. They said I better not go home. I like the movies. I 
dream lots about what | see in the movies. My mother say I get 
devilment from the movies. I dream about lots of devilment 


Robert 

Robert was nine years of age. 

Hle has an intelligence quotient of 70. 

lle was underweight. 

Ile was emotionally shy and over-suggestible. 

He is only in grade 1A. He has a reading disability 

Ilis problems are running away, sleeping in hallways, begging, 
lying and stealing. 

bert gives the following account of himself and his problems: ‘‘I 
know where I stay when I run away. I just stay out. I run away 
‘time. Edward and another boy tell me to slip out. I don’t know 
| run all the time. I run away to go to shows and then I be too late. 

tay in the show too long looking at the picture. I just walk around 

»1’m seared to go home. I think I’m going to get a whipping. I have 
money some time and I want to stay out and spend it. I like the 
nile Home a little bit. You get three meals a day and they don’t hit 
and they let vou play a little bit. We make caps in school. Edward 
the Juvenile Home now. He’s badder than me. He always make me 
ut to steal something. He make me steal potatoes and apples and 
ind things. Edward and another boy run and hide and make me 

| use to like to steal but I don’t do it no more. I’m seared to do it 


The interesting thing about the boy of ten or twelve years is 
not his self-activity but his group activity, his gang. His gang is 
a predominant influence. The boy, whether he is bright or dull, 
vets his democracy from his gang. If the gang spends most of its 
time in acts of delinquency such as stealing, truanting, fighting, 
bullying, the dull, over-suggestible boy is usually the victim. He 
fights, bullies, and steals, just as he is told. The dull child, often 
too clumsy and lacking in insight, fails to ‘‘get away’’ with his 
delinquent practices. Yet he continues again and again to commit 
the same aets because he wants to and partly because he is told. 

Many of these over-suggestible young delinquents would do 
otherwise if removed from the group. The suggestibility of many 
young delinquents is at times almost hypnotic according to Burt,’ 


* Burt, Cyril, op. cit., p. 455. 
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who writes: ‘‘Many of these soft, invertebrate weaklings can be 
thrown quite easily into a somnambulic trance. No matter whom 
he is with or what suggestion is put forward, to obey is part of his 
nature.’’ Frequently they come from homes of sorrow, depravity, 
and hatred. Suggestions of delinquency have been their earliest 
influences. Consider the home of many well-meaning but ill-aet 
ing parents—it is observed that such parents too frequently forget 
their own childhood experiences. They flaunt the situation of 
their unhappy home life in the faces of their children. With their 
inhibitions already weakened from this home situation these chil- 
dren easily succumb to suggestions of delinquency. The world in 
which the boy lives is terra incognita to most adults. That men 
retain such an inadequate picture of boyhood is an interesting 
problem in the psychology of memory. The boy is responsive to 
elders who are capable of re-living the life of youth or at least 
willing to see life from the boy’s viewpoint. 

With the over-suggestible in particular, delinquency results in 
a large measure from unwise use of leisure time. Supervised 
recreation helps a youngster to control himself. The boy is sub 
ject to stimuli from his own pals. Stimuli which work most effec 
tively on the child are from playmates and chums who live within 
a short distance from his home, who attend the same school and 
who are near the same age. This fact is important in any program 
of mental hygiene. Effective mental hygiene with these problem 
children is possible even in rural districts, as Dr. Branham has well 
indicated.°® 

Retardation in school plays a large part in the status of many 
over-suggestible children. Many cases have been observed wher 
children who failed of promotion urged other over-suggestil 
children to ‘‘bum school’’. The retarded child who is over 
developed physically is often none too much in love with the school 
situation; it therefore takes but little suggestion to cause him to 
truant. In the eyes of many a child, truancy is simply the easiest 
way to dodge unpleasant surroundings. ‘‘Bumming school”’ fre 
quently gives the child an escape from many irksome problems of 


the school régime. 

In many delinquent groups one repeatedly observes the reac- 
tion of children with inadequate social drives. In some cases this 
social influence is sexual in nature, in some cases due to a form of 
hero worship, but often it is based on an appeal to sordid motives. 
Two individuals may also stimulate each other in approximately 
aol Ce. Branham, V. ©., M.D. “‘Can Rural Distriets Carry Out an Effective Menta 
Hygiene Program?’’ Psychiatric Quarterly reprint, April, 1930, p. 15. 
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| degrees to commit acts which neither would do apart from 
the other. It is thought by many that mutual suggestibility is of 

t criminological significance. The young delinquent often 

ents emotional instability that arises from glandular or toxic 
sturbances. In corroboration of this fact, Benson et al.’ write 
as follows: ‘*The behavior of the great army of youth and adults 

our penal institutions might be partly corrected through treat 
of endocrines. The less pronounced peculiarities of conduct 
‘haracter of many school children are probably due to the 
ri cause.’”’ 
Where the over-suggestible boy is the prey in instances of steal- 
fighting, bullying, and other acts of violence, the over-sug- 
stible girl turns easily to sex delinquences. This is especially 
if she has defective intelligence. Over-suggestible girls form 
appreciable percentage of the sex delinquents that come to the 
venile Courts and into the State institutions. This does not 
an that a high correlation exists between we eR ta 5 and 
x delinquency. Many other motives may be paramount in the 
Aggressive girls with suggestible inclinations usually have 
s their chief delinquencies sex, running away from home, staying 
late at night, and stealing. 

It would be unfair to attribute crime committed by youngsters 
vho are over-suggestible to defective intelligence alone. Intelli 
ence is often not the important factor. But it is a more important 

tor with over-suggestible girls than with over-suggestible boys. 


th boys and girls who continue to commit criminal acts on the 


gvestion of others often possess emotional defects. This fact 
observed by Woodworth,* who writes: ‘‘Poor emotional 
stment and poor treatment and discipline at home appear to 
y as important as low intelligence, and these factors often 
erate together.’’ In such cases it is often a concomitant of an 
adequate social drive. Such children are often subject to feel- 
ngs of inferiority. Lacking sufficient courage to bolster up his 
n personality and act independently, such a child simply accepts 
he suggestions of others often without questioning and without 
mplaint. 
The writer does not claim that suggestibility is only associated 


Teac i ‘ ose ° . 

2 this Me ann practices. Positive suggestion even with the over- 
em of estible may lead the child to the socially desirable. Sugges- 
Aven may be used along the line of normal development. Binet, in 
nately ’ Benson, C. E., et s. Papcholeny for Teachers. Ne <: Ginn and Company, 
— 26, p. 48, 


Menta : . 
Ml odworth, op cit., p. 60. 
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La Suggestibilite, sets forth investigations showing a marked 
normal suggestibility in school children. 

So long as the home, school, and industry remain unco- 
ordinated, the exercise of any positive control over the behavior 
of boys in conflict with the law is left to the Juvenile Court. The 
judge of the Juvenile Court is less concerned with the punishment 
of the offense than with the removal of the underlying factors 
which might cause its repetition. The modern behavior problem 
clinic has provided an acceptable method of understanding the 
youthful delinquent, particularly when the defect is one of person- 
ality, intelligence, or emotional disturbance. The clinic is there- 
fore a valuable aid to the judge of the Juvenile Court. 

The over-suggestible delinquent finds the struggle between the 
socialized and unsocialized drive more difficult. For this reason 
the environment plays such an important role in his behavior. 
Many wayward children consciously desire to avoid the delinquent 
way. Weakness from within and strength from without cause 
many of them to succumb to acts of delinquency. It is not only 
the strength of an unsocialized drive but also the lack of motivation 
that permits over-suggestible children to fall prey again and again 
to acts of delinquency. Honesty, justice, and tolerance are not 
only traits but principles in the educative process of a child. In 
child guidance it is agreed that the erring child’s attention is to be 
directed to specific acts of conduct. The conduct of a particular 
child or children which deserves approval may be pointed out to an 
over-suggestible child. This frequently works well not only with 
over-suggestible children but with stubborn ones as well. The 
stubborn child may gradually grow to want to do what he refused 
to do, when through suggestion the desirable in terms of social 
approval becomes desirable to him. 

Too often parents and teachers torture the child for minor 
delinquencies. This usually results in repeated and more serious 
delinquencies. 

The education of over-suggestible children must be carefull) 
planned in the attempt to build up healthy mental attitudes. They 
should be freed of noxious suggestions, inappropriate literature, 
ete. 

A better control of the emotions and conditioning of habits ar 
important factors in the education and control of the over-sug 
gestible delinquent. 
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t. TOM A. WILLIAMS and others have emphasized the 
importance, in many psychotherapeutic cases, of having the 
individual write out the points of his psychological readjust- 
» the ment. in order to assimilate the treatment received.’ After finding 
most of my occasional psychotherapeutic subjects seemed 
inable, once their symptoms were relieved, to carry out oral 
instructions for such a task, | have asked each subsequent subject 
toward the end of his period of psychotherapy to bring to a final 
consultation his written recapitulation of the therapy, according 

the following typed outline: 

‘‘For constructive organization of the self, the individual is 
dvised to itemize, in writing, numbering 1, 2, 3, ete., his psycho- 
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” ogical difficulties or undesirable symptoms, following each with a 
Le 


a. f detailed statement of (a) that symptom’s origin in experiences, 
res, reflections; (b) the sort of situation which, during the 
an od of difficulties, has called out that symptom and why, in other 
wit] words, what connections with the past have been operative ; (c) 
Th What important duff ¢ rences there are between the originally irri- 
r situations and the present real situations; and (d) a vigor- 
eimterpretation of each item of that symptom’s oriyin, 
ferably by imagining how the same individual could have 
acted to the originally disturbing item had he known then what 
ows now—suggesting how, instead of being unduly impressed 
depressed by the item, he might have extracted from it at the 
efulls t some understanding and self-assurance, and might have 
Thes wiated other things with it, thus making that item wholly 
ess or even beneficial. 
‘After setting forth thus 1 (a) (b) (ec) (d), 2 (a) (b) (e) (d), 
to the end of the list, the individual should consider seriously 
vole picture, the synthesis of the naturally interrelated parts 
individual life. He should outline: (I) Any physical regi- 
neluding recreation, sleep, ete., which the doctor has pre- 
ed; (II) any special techniques suggested by the psychologist, 
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Tom A. Williams, Dreads and Besetting Fears, 1923, pp. 80, 202-206. 
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like controlled relaxation, use of associated activities, attention to 
desirable aspects, nightly autosuggestions, and a light attitude 
toward the difficulties; (III) general mental attitudes to be culti 
vated, such as recognizing one’s limitations and virtues, finding 
satisfactions for oneself and others, and losing oneself; and (IV 
concrete applications of these attitudes, as in family relationships, 
social contacts, and interests. 

‘‘This is admittedly a real piece of work; but to organize the 
psychological analysis with the essential re-education, it seems well 
worth doing while all is fresh in mind.’’ 

Although this form has been given now to only six cases, their 
actual response has contrasted so favorably with the inertia of 
previous subjects as to suggest a real usefulness for some such 
form. The form might be useful too in follow-ups for research. 
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MEASUREMENT OF ATTITUDES AND REACTIONS 
TO THE FUTURE * 
By NATHAN ISRAELI 


UNIVERSITY OF MAINE 


esting problems which could readily come under the tradi- 

tional headings of Social Psychology. In 1930, the writer 
attempted to set forth, in a paper in this journal (2), outlines of 
what was then termed the Social Psychology of Futurism. Among 
the problems then discussed was that of the measurement of atti- 
tudes to and interests in the future. A plan for the experimental 
measurement of reactions to the future is now described in this 
paper. The plan consists of ten parts, of which this is the outline: 


T HE psychology of futuristic behavior covers all sorts of inter- 


OUTLINE OF THE EXPERIMENTS 


-Comparative rating of the past, present and future as to their 
mportance. 


Part [I—Personal and emotional reactions to the past, present and future. 

[1i—Judgment of future events which are based on the past, but 
without supplying the subjects with any past data. 

[V—Judgment of future events and situations which are based on 
past situations. In this part, one group is given past data and the 
ther (control group) is not given any past data. 

V—Judgment of remote future events. 

Part VI—Judgment by the subjects of how future generations will rank 
past and contemporary eminent men. 

Part ViI—Judgment of possible developments in different fields over 
future periods. 

Part VIII—Judgment of possible catastrophes in the future (Opposite 
of Part VII). 

[X—Judgment of the probability of certain possible developments 

the future (Part VII reversed). 

X—Judgment of the probability of certain catastrophic developments 
n the future (Part VIII reversed). 





“Manuscript received August 11, 1931. 
Parts I-III of this plan are not included in this paper. They are based upon 
xperimentation already reported upon (3, 4). 
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1. Part IV? 
Judament of future events and situations which are based on 
past situations 


Part IV makes a study of how people, when supplied with data 
of past events and when not supplied with the past data, project 
the past into the future. There are many different possibilities in 
the construction of the experiment as one can vary (1) the rang 
of the past years, (2) the range of the future years, (3) the progres 
sion of the past years, 7.e., annually, biennially, ete., (4) the pro 
gression of the future years, i.e., annually, biennially, ete., (5) the 
past series can be symmetrical or non-symmetrical with the future 
series. To illustrate what is meant by a progression of past years, 
let us look at Table I. 

TABLE I 
ANNUAL PROGRESSION—FROM 1921 To 1930 


(In this table, data are given for each year from 1921 to 1930 
Data to be included here. 


1921 

1922 
1923 
1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 


TABLE II 
ANNUAL PROGRESSION (FuTURE) 1931-1940 
(Predictions made concerning the given future events are to be tabulated her 


Data 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 


Table I shows how data are given for the last ten years, and 
Table II how the subject is required to estimate the data for the 


—_— 





2 This paper was prepared in November, 1930. It comes between the early part 
(3, 4) and the later part (5, 6, 7) of an experimental survey conducted by the presen! 
writer at the University of Maine in 1930-31. Part IV may be compared wit! 
experiment on prediction of future divorce rates (5); Part X, Table XVI, with the 
experiment on attitudes to the decline of the west (6). 
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xt ten years. A different progression, in which the steps are 

e years, can now be illustrated. In Table II] a symmetrical past 

nd future series is given. The data for the years 1900-1930 are 

riven the subject and he is required to complete the series from 

1960. The past range and future range are equal, increase 
fives, and are symmetrical. 

TABLE ITI 
SYMMETRICAL PAST AND FUTURE SERIES 


Data of the past Future years Data of the future 
1935 
1940 
1945 
1950 
1955 
1960 


In the control group, the past data would not be given at all, 
though it would be instructed to fill the data for the future. 
another group half of the past data could be left out. There are 
imerous control possibilities here. 

Through analysis of the data, which the subject predicts will 
id good for future years, we can plot the curve of the thing in 
estion from the past right through the future. The form of the 
rve would be of interest. A continuity from the past to the 
ture would be indicated, for instance, by a logarithmic curve; 
da curve which has all sorts of twists and bends would show 

i marked discontinuity of the future with the past. 


Part V 
Judqment of remote future events 


Part V goes beyond Part IV. It is a study of judgments of 
remote future events. Remoteness may mean anything up to a 
million years or beyond—it is a relative term; although a million 
million years can also be included. That it is not mere play but 
serious activity is to be indicated by the fact that both Eddington 
and Jeans speak of a future time a million million years hence. 
This study is very interesting because it may throw light on how 
people judge remote future events differently than they judge 
near future events. It may be that people tend to become less 
dogmatie and more liberal or imaginative in regard to the remote 
future than in regard to the near future. This is a good measure 
of the variability of conservatism. Is one with conservative reac- 
tions with regard to the near future and the present just as con 
servative when it comes to remote future events, or does this 
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conservatism break down? Furthermore, as already pointed out 
(2, p. 126), as a situation becomes more distantly future there are 
many more ways of thinking about that situation. That would be 
indicated, one way at least, by an increasing variability of the 
judgments of more remote future events. The more remote the 
events, the greater would be the variability of the judgments of 
that event by a group of individuals. 

Possibilities for the construction of experiments and tests are 
many. To give a clear notion of what can be done, let us turn to 
Table IV, which would summarize the experimental data on esti- 
mates of the future population of the U.S. 

TABLE IV 
CONTINUOUS PROJECTION INTO THE REMOTE 
Estimate of the Future Population of the 


50,000 years from now 
100,000 ‘ 
150,000 
200,000 
250,000 
300,000 
350.000 
400,000 
450,000 
500,000 
550,000 
600,000 
650,000 
700,000 
750,000 
SOU 000 
850.000 
900,000 
950,000 

1,000,000 


The subject is told to indicate in the columns what he thinks 
the population of the U. S. in the future will be. In this part, th 
subject fills out the steps for every 50,000 years from 50,000 years 
from now to 1,000,000 years from now. This is a continuous pro- 
jection of the past into the remote future, by gradual, continuous 
steps. To illustrate what is meant by the likelihood of there being 
an increase in the variability of the estimates of the more remote 
events, let us look at Table IV again. There are 20 different items 
to be filled in. The average variability of the judgments for the 
first 10 items could be readily compared with the average varia- 
bility of the judgments for the last 10 items. If the variability is 
much greater in the last half than in the first half, the conclusion 
may be reached that there is an increase in the variability of the 
remote events over the less remote events. Furthermore, a curve 
could be plotted of the variability of the estimates for each one 0! 
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20 steps (from 50,000 years to 1,000,000 years from now) show- 
e the relation between variability and increasing futurity of an 
Reliability of the differences could be determined. 


3d. Part VI 
Judgment of future criticism of past and contemporary 
eminent men 


In this part, a futuristic method is suggested for rating of 
eminent men. It sets up future standards for the judgment of the 
relative eminence of past and present geniuses. The methods 
ordinarily followed in the study of genius are summarized by 
Catherine Cox as follows: ‘‘(1) exhaustive analyses of the indi- 
idual members of a group of unselected men of eminence; (2) 
similar analyses of the members of a group of unselected men of 
average attainment; (3) statistical studies based on 1; (4) statis- 

‘al studies based on 2; (5) comparative studies based on 1 and 2; 
6) comparative studies based on 3 and 4”’ (1, p. 16). 

Let us look into the futuristic method of judging the relative 

inence of great men of the past or of contemporary history. 

Table V presents the general plan of experimentation. 

TABLE V 


tTENERAL PLAN-—JUDGMENTS OF FUTURE COMPARATIVE RATINGS OF PAST AND 
CONTEMPORARY EMINENT MEN. 


The Future Period 
A. 





Individual : 3 + 5 6 7 
A 

B 

ra 

D 

E 


F 
G 
H 
I 
J 


KK 

L 

M 

N 

O 
According to this table, 15 individuals would be ranked in that 
order of eminence by the judge or group of judges not according 
to their own standards, but according to what they think future 
standards will be. And the future standards are of the 1, 2, 3, 
4 .... 10 future periods. By future period all that is meant is 
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a certain time from now. This is clearly brought out in Table VI. 

Table VI simply shows how many different series can be built 
up using 10 future series and varying the units and steps of each 
series. Thus, Series 1 consists of the following future periods: 
(1) 1,000 years from now; (2) 2,000 years from now, (3) 3,000 
years from now, and so on. This means that one must judge how 
eminent men would be ranked in order of merit 1,000 years from 
now, 2,000 years from now, .... and 10,000 years from now. 


TABLE VI 
DIFFERENT FUTURE PERIODS 
Number of Years From Now 
Series 
Future Period \ B Cc D 
] 1,000 10,000 100,000 1,000,000 
2 ? O00 20,000 200 000 2 000,000 
, O00 30,000 300,000 3,000,000 
$.000 £0,000 100.000 4.000 000 
5,000 50,000 500,000 5,000,000 
6,000 60,000 600,000 6,000,000 
7,000 70,000 700,000 7,000,000 
8.000 80.000 800,000 8 000,000 
9 9 000 90,000 900,000 9,000,000 
10 10,000 100,000 1,000,000 10,006,000 


In Table VII twelve men of genius of I.Q. 150 or over are listed 
These names are taken from Catherine Cox (1, Fig.1). Seven 
future periods are listed, and under each one the subjects 
judge the order of merit of eminent men in the year 2000, in the 
year 3000, in the year 4000, in the year 5000, in the year 6000, in the 
vear 7000, and in the year 8000. 


TABLE VII 
Future RANK ORDER—EMINENT MEN oF I.Q. 150 oR Over (ALL DEAD) TO BE RANK 
IN OrRDER-OF-MERIT AS THEY WILL Be RANKED IN THE JUDGE’S OPINION 
BY DIFFERENT FuTURE PERIODS 
Future Period 


A ———— 


Eminent Men 2000 3000 4000 5000 6000 7000 R000 

[.Q. 150 or over 
Pope 
Mirabeau 
Voltaire 
Coleridge 
Schelling 
Pascal 
Bentham 
Macaulay 
Grotius 
Leibnitz 
Goethe 
Mill, JS 


In a study of the results of an experiment on judgments of 
future criticism of past and contemporary eminent men, one might 
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people tend to keep their order of merit constant both 

near future and for the far distant future. Some, on the 
ther hand, might radically change their order of merit in the 
listant future. Thus, in Table VII, the order of merit for the year 
000 and 3000 and 4000 would be more alike than the order of merit 
the years 2000 and 8000, and the order of merit in 8000 would 
r some judges be unlike that of 2000 or 3000. By pooling the 
ta for certain competent judges we can study the variability of 
pe or Mirabeau, ete., through the different future periods and 
mpare the variabilities. Now, suppose that for 20 future periods 
he men in order of variability (as determined by the Pearson 
oefficient of variability) from maximum to minimum were as 
ows: Pope, Mill, Leibnitz, Coleridge, Voltaire, we would per- 
ips tend to think that Pope’s eminence is most subject to doubt 

| Voltaire’s least subject to doubt. But to say that Pope would 
less eminent because of maximum variability than Voltaire 
ecause of minimum variability would not follow, from necessity. 
t any rate, it would be interesting to compare this variability of 
eminent men in the rank order for the different future periods 

th the (present) eminence of the individuals. Furthermore, 
Catherine Cox has determined the I.Q. of eminent men of the past 


through an application of criteria based on mental test norms and 
principles, and we can compare the variability obtained in this 
experiment with her L.Q.’s of these eminent men. It happens in 


TABLE VIII 


ITY AND EMINENCE—SHOWING THE RELATION, IF ANY, BETWEEN VARIABILITY 
rHE RANK-ORDER POSITIONS OF INDIVIDUALS, JUDGED FOR THE POSITIONS 
IN AN ORDER-OF-MeRIT THEY WILL BE ASSIGNED TO BY DIFFERENT 

FUTURE PERIODS. 


Individual Variability * Eminence t 1.Q.4 


L 

M 

N 

O 
* Variability as measured by the P.E. or by the coefficient of variability. 
+ Eminence as indicated by the studies of Galton, Havelock Ellis or Cattell. 
+ L.Q. as stated in the study of Catherine Cox. 
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Table VII that the lower down in list one goes the higher is the 
[.Q. of the individual. Pope thus has a lower I.Q. than Mirabeau, 
who in turn has a lower I1.Q. than Voltaire, whereas John Stuart 
Mill has the highest I.Q. 

Part VI sets forth a plan for an experimental study of futur 
criticism of past and contemporary eminent men, and many inter. 
esting comparisons can be made with the present judgment of their 
eminence, as in the studies of Cattell, Havelock Ellis, or Cox. 


4. Part VII 
Possible future developments in different fields 


Part VII treats of constructive future possibilities, and Part 
VIII of destructive future possibilities. The problems of the two 
parts are fundamentally the same, since both are concerned with 
future possibilities, and the results obtained in Part VII are com- 
parable with the results in Part VIII. One may be unusually gifted 
with prophetic constructive and destructive capacity and see as 
many chances for the further advance of nature as for the decline 
of the universe and of man. It would be interesting to compare 
group and individual differences on the results obtained in Parts 
VII and VIII. 

In Part VII there are many different procedures. Table IX is 
a general plan of the experiment. According to it, the subjects 
would briefly state what they consider may be the most striking 
possible development in each of 10 major fields over 10 different 
future periods. (See Table VI for analysis and explanation of 
future periods. ) 

TABLE IX 
GENERAL PLAN—Most STRIKING POSSIBLE DEVELOPMENTS IN TEN DIFFERENT FIELDS 


IN TEN DIFFERENT FuTURE Periops (SEE TABLE VI FoR A CLEAR TABULAR 
EXPLANATION OF FuTURE PERIODS). 


Future Period 
A 





Major Field y g 4 5 6 i 


This would be the comprehensive plan covering ten different 
fields or more. The specialization plan would group together the 
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major fields as under the following headings: physical sciences, 
biological sciences, social sciences. And it would be concerned, 
rtainly, with the outlook on the future of any particular field. 


See Table X.) 


TABLE X 
SPECIALIZATION PLAN—MostT STRIKING POSSIBLE DEVELOPMENTS IN TEN 
DIFFERENT FUTURE PERIODS IN FIELD-C, 


Most striking possible 
Future Period Development in Field-C 


8 
f 


10 


Table X illustrates the specialization plan experiment in which 
subjects who are specialists or experts in Field C are asked 
to map out the most striking possible developments in Field C over 
a period, say of a hundred thousand years, for every ten thousand 
years. Now Field C experiment can be given to experts or spe- 
cialists in a foreign Field B or in a related Field A. Will experts 
in related fields be able to visualize better the future developments 
in Field C than experts in foreign fields? In other words, is there 
arelation between degree of concentration in a field and the ability 
to imagine, map out, or picture future developmental possibilities 
in that particular field? 


IX is 
yjects 
iking 
erent 


ym ol 


). Part VIII 
Different factors m various fields pointing to possibilities 
of catastrophe 


The technique in devising and administering experimental tests 
in Part VIIL would resemble that in Part VII. There would be 
both general and specialization experiments. Table XI illustrates 
the general plan. It includes eight different fields and extends 
over ten future periods (see Table VII). 


Table XI is the general form. There can also be experiments 
as in Part VII for the specialists and the nonspecialists. 


Table XII shows how the general test can be reduced so as to 
become a special one for specialists in that or in allied fields and for 
specialists in other fields. 


erat t2eee mt 
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TABLE XI 
ATASTROPHIC FAcToRS—IN EIGHT DIFFERENT FIELDS OvER TEN 
DIFFERENT FUTURE PERIODS. 


Possible Catastrophe 
Future Periods 


4 o 6 7 
Astronomical 
Biological 
Chemical 
Geological 
Philosophical 
Physica! 
Psychological 
Hao iological 


TABLE XII 
SOCIOLOGICAL FACTORS FOR POSSIBLE FuTURE CATASTROPHE—OVER THE NEXT 
MILLION YEARS, FOR EACH Firtry-THOUSAND YEARS. 


Future Period Most possible sociological casastrophic 
(number of years from now) factors 
50,000 
100,000 
150,000 
200 000 
250,000 
300,000 
350,000 
400,000 
£50,000 
500,000 
550,000 
600,000 
650,000 
700,000 
750.000 
S00 000 
850.000 
900,000 
950,000 


1,000,000 


In the case of the experiment outlined in Table XII, the subjects 
would be asked to name for each future period what they consider 
to be the major sociological factor that may cause a catastrophe 
in that future period. 


6. Parr IX 
Probability of certain developments in the future 


The experiments in Parts VII and VIII ean be turned about by 
listing the possibilities named and instructing the subjects to esti- 
mate the probability of the occurrence of these developments in the 
future periods named. 

Table XIII indicates how this experiment would be conducted. 
Five future developmental possibilities named by most subjects 
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TABLE XIII 
LITY OF CERTAIN DEVELOPMENTS—EXPERIMENTS WITH THE DATA OBTAINED IN 
ERIMENT OF PART VII PRESENTED TO THE SuBJECT, WITH THE INSTRUCTIONS 
CfuHat He STATE THE DEGREE OF PROBABILITY OF ITS OCCURRENCE. 


ossibility Future Period 


Part VIL would be presented here and the subject would be 
quired to state in each one of the columns of the future periods 
e degree of likelihood of occurrence of each one of the five possi- 
lities. In judging the probability of certain developments in the 

future, the following seale of certainty can be used: 
[ indicates certainty 
I] indicates doubtfulness 


[Ill indicates uneertainty 


[V indicates extreme uncertainty 

Or this can be stated as follows: 
equals certainty of the occurrence of a possibility: the chances 
of its occurrence are 75 out of a hundred or better. 
equals donbt concerning the occurrence of a_ possibility; the 
chances of its occurrence being 50 out of a hundred up to 75 out 
of a hundred. 
indicates uncertainty with regard to the oceurrence of a pos- 
sibility, that its chances of occurrence are from 25 to 50 out of 
a hundred. 

[V indicates extreme uncertainty of the oecurrence of a_ possibility, 
that its chances of occurrence are from 0 to 25 out of a hundred. 


This would give data for an intensive study of estimates of 
future events and the likelihood of their occurrence. Many inter- 
esting problems may in turn develop from further study and 
esearch on these problems. 

Table XIV presents the subject with five different possibilities 
{ future developments in psychology, including (1) the electrical 
measurement of thoughts, (2) scientific telepathy, (3) eradication 
it feeblemindedness, (4) elimination of fatigue, and (5) elimination 
i sleep. He is required to note down under each future period 
column, that is, for the years 1950, 2000, 2050, ete., the degree of 
ertainty of the eventuation of each possibility. This table, then, 
lustrates how a study would be carried on of the probability of 
‘ertain future possible developments in psychology. 
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TABLE XIV 
PROBABILITY OF CERTAIN FUTURE DEVELOPMENTS IN PSYCHOLOGY ILLUSTRATIN: 
TABLE XIII AND THE SECTION ON PROBABILITY OF CERTAIN DEVELOP 
MENTS IN THE FUTURE 


Future Period 


Possibility 1950 2000 2050 3000 3050 4000 4050 5000 5050 6 


l. Measurement of 
thoughts electrically 

2. Scientific 
telepathy 

3. Eradication of 
feeblemindedness 

4. Elimination of 
fatigue 

5. Elimination of 


sleep 
7. Parr X 
Probability of certain castastrophes in the future 


Part X is a reversal of Part VIII, just as Part LX is a reversal 
of Part VII. In Part VIII the subjects are asked to state the 
different possibilities for catastrophe for different future periods. 
All that one has to do is to take the data of Part VIII and, revers- 
ing the procedure, present the list of future catastrophic possibil- 
ities, instruct the subject to state the degree of probability of the 
occurrence of those catastrophic possibilities for each one of a 
certain series of future periods. 

Table XV illustrates a general plan of the experiments in 
Part X. 

TABLE XV 
PROBABILITY OF CELTAIN CATASTROPHES—EXPERIMENTS WITH THE DATA OBTAINED IN 

Part VIII EXPERIMENTS PRESENTED TO THE SUBJECTS FOR AN OPINION AS TO THE 

DEGREE OF PROBABILITY OF THE EVENTUATION OF THE DIFFERENT CATASTROPHES 

rok DIFFERENT FUTURE PERIODS. 


Catastrophe Future Period 
eS eee — 


123 45 67 8 9 10 11 12 
A 
B 
Cc 
D 
E 
In the experiment represented by Table XV, it can be seen that 
the subjects are presented with a series of five different possibilities 
for catastrophe and they are to express an opinion, in each of 10 
different future periods, as to the probability of the eventuation ot 
these possibilities for catastrophe. 
To illustrate this experiment more definitely, let us consider 
the probability of the social degeneration of western civilization, 


as in Table XVI. 
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TABLE XVI 
OF SOCIAL DEGENERATION—OF THE WESTERN CIVILIZATION OVER 
rHe Next THOUSAND YEARS. 


Future Period 


2000 2100 y. 2300 2400 2500 2600 97 ( P R00 2900 3000 


lr morality 
Luxury and 


idleness 


subjects would estimate the probability that any of the 
factors, listed in Table XVI, may, in any century of the next 
usand years, cause degeneration of western civilization. 
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A STATISTICAL STUDY OF DREAMS IN RELATION TO 
KMOTIONAL STABILITY * 
By F. K. BERRIEN 


OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY, COLUMBUS, OHIO 


NE of the most insistent of all criticisms directed agains} 
() psychoanalytic doctrines is that one which declares yo 

experimental evidence exists to support or refute the founda 
tions upon which they are based. H. L. Hollingworth has declared 
that ‘‘it is enough to point out that they (psychoanalytic theories) 
are not based on evidence nor on observed facts, nor put to the 
tests of scientific standards nor subject to the laws of pars 
mony’’.’ 

It was to meet this general criticism that the present study of 
dreams was undertaken. 

An inspection of the literature on dreams will reveal that 
probably there is no topic more widely discussed with less objec 
tive evidence to underpin the structure of hypothesis which has 
surrounded it than the topic of dreams. From the time, probably 
before the dawn of history, when man first began to conjecture 
about these hallucinations, down to the present, little if any statis 
tical knowledge of dreams has come to light. Furthermore, most 
of what we know about dreams has come from an observation of 
hysterical, delinquent, or otherwise socially unadjusted individuals. 
It is true that some have observed their own dreams, but such 
material is open to the limitations of the introspective and 
anecdotal methods of inquiry. 

The study here reported is purely an objective, statistical, 
treatment of dreams occurring in socially normal individuals. 

We are here concerned with the question, Do emotionally 
unstable individuals recall more dreams than their relatively stable 
associates? 

PROCEDURE AND RESULTS 

Six graduate students and seventy-five undergraduates taking 
introductory courses in psychology acted as subjects in this inves- 
tigation. With only one or two exceptions none of the subjects 
had any knowledge of any dream theories which might ‘‘uncon- 
sciously’’ invalidate the results. These subjects were asked to 


* Manuscript received May 5, 1932. 
1 Psychology of Thought, p. 109. 
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observe their dreams for a period of two weeks and record on 

blanks provided them, first, the number of dreams or fragments of 

dreams they recalled each morning, and secondly, the number of 

learly recalled dreams. Such a procedure proved to be a reliable 

index of the individual’s ‘‘recall ability’’ since the corrected coeffi- 

cient of reliability based on the number of dreams recalled on the 
days as compared with the odd days was +.83. 

\t the end of the two-week period, sixty-nine of the subjects 
filed out the Thurstone Personality Schedule? and the Colgate B2 
Ps) choneurotie Seale.* The twelve additional subjects were able 

inswer only the questions on the Colgate B2 Seale. Both ques- 
tionnaires were designed originally to detect symptoms of emo- 
tional instability. In both, the greater the score the greater is the 

mber of neurotic, unstable symptoms. The Thurstone Schedule 
has a validity coefficient based on the criterion of internal con- 
sistency of +.946. 

The seores on the B2 scale followed the normal distribution 

irve closely, indicating the group was normal in this respect. 

The scores on the Thurstone scale were skewed in the direction 
of the lower scores. An examination of the original distribution 
of more than six hundred scores given by the Thurstones in their 
article reveals the same trend. Hence the skewness does not 
necessarily indicate a weighted sampling but probably reveals an 
nherent characteristic of the measuring device being used. 

Three variables were derived for each individual from the 
dream data. Variable {1 was the per cent of nights in which 
dreams were recalled of all the nights reported on. Variable ¢ 2 
was the average number of dreams or fragments of dreams re- 
called per night. Variable ¢ 3 was the average number of clearly 
recalled dreams per night. 

These three variables were each correlated by the products- 
moments technic with each of the personality scores. These cor- 
relations are summarized in the following table: 

Thurstone Colgate 


Personality Score B2 Score 
Per cent of nights on which 
dreams were recalled + .121+.080 + .125+ .074 


Average number of dreams or 
fragments of dreams per night + .035+ .081 + .075+ .074 


Average number of clearly re- 
called dreams per night + .187+.078 + .159+ .075 





2L. L. Thurstone and T. G. Thurstone, A Personality Schedule. Jour. Soc. Psych., 
, 1, $1 


D. A. Laird, Detecting Abnormal Behavior. Jour of Abn. & Soc. Psych., XX, 
2, 128-141, 
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A brief glance at the table will indicate that all the correlations 
are positive, as one would expect reasoning from the Freudian 


theories that dreams and emotional instability may be accounted 
for on the same basis. However, the highest of all the coefficients 
is only +.187, which is only slightly better than a chance relation. 
ship. The fact that the P.E. of each of the coefficients are all 
comparatively large has no significance, since the coefficients them 
selves are not large enough to establish a reliable relationship with 
emotional instability. 

It has been the contention of some that dreams occurring in a 
single night have reference to a single complex repressed in the 
unconscious, but which for the time being is finding outlet throug! 
dream activity. The correlations based upon variable ~1 or th 
per cent of dream nights in a two-week period, does not seem to 
support this theory to any significant degree. 

If dreams are caused by unconscious complexes which are also 
the causes of symptoms of hysteria, neurasthenia, and other types 
of instability, then we would expect those persons exhibiting a 
relatively great number of such symptoms to experience more 
dreams. Correlations with variable ~2 should indicate such a 
relationship, but strangely enough this is the lowest of all. 

The last variable coincides greatest with the analytic theory of 
dreams. It indicates that unstable individuals recall more vivid, 
clear dreams than do the relatively stable persons. However, 
according to Hull,* the chances of predicting a person’s emotional 
stability score with any degree of accuracy from the number of 
clear dreams he experiences, on the basis of this correlation, is less 
than two in one hundred. 

CONCLUSIONS 


The conclusion that we are forced to draw from the facts at 
hand are that something besides emotional instability as measured 
by these two scales is operative in determining the frequency of 
dreams. It is very unlikely that the scales used are inaccurate 
for they have demonstrated their validity both statistically and 
through long use. Hence, the evidence here set forth gives no 
foundation for the Freudian concept of dreams and must be looked 
upon as putting the analysts on the defensive when they begin 
talking about the relationship between dreams and emotional 
instability. 





+C. L. Hull, Aptitude Testing, p. 273. 
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On the contrary, no evidence appears in this study to question 


the assumptions of H. J. Watt, who says,® ‘‘The chief difference 
between the thinking of daily life and of dreams must surely lie 


{ 


+ 


i 


he initial source of each. In sleep we start usually or 


after the slightest suggestion from within or without the body with 
favored but unsatisfied or unrealized attitudes of mental action. 
These are the parts of our mind that have the most latent energy 


are least asleep.’’ 








H. J. Watt, The Common Sense of Dreams. Clark University Press, 1929, p. 160. 





THE PERSEVERATIVE TENDENCY 
By K. H. R. EDWARDS 


THE PSYCHOLOGICAL LABORATORY, CAMBRIDGE, ENG. 


HE spontaneous revival in the mind of some particular phrase, 
T sentence, word or tune and their persistence no matter hoy 

one may try to dismiss them is a common phenomenon. S 
too is the difficulty, normally experienced, in changing over 
quickly and accurately from one complex activity to another 
Such events demonstrate the existence of a perseverative tendency. 
The force of inertia is a well-known property of physical bodies. 
It is also to be found in physiological and psychological realms. 

In the former, Burridge (2) found a lagging behind a specific 
stimulus to be a property not only of muscular but also of cardiac 
activity. It is well known that endocrine disturbances persist long 
after the cessation of the stimulus which originally aroused their 
activities. 'Thyroxin does not reveal any of its well marked effect 
until a period of twelve hours or so after its administratio. 
human beings. These effects endure after the last application. 
On the neural side, the presence of lag in the nervous system led 
to the concept of some blocking mechanism so to the discovery of 
the synapse. Pavlov (12) found that it was usually most difficult 
to establish the first conditioned reflex, after which it was easier 
He also says,(13)-‘‘The fact that the maximum disturbance in the 
central activity does not appear immediately on administration 
of the causative stimulus, but after one or more days has been 
observed in many animals.’’ These phenomena, one could sug- 
gest, represent different manifestations of inertia present in the 
central nervous system. Referring to the study of special senses, 
the analysis of the physiological components of after-sensations 
has long been of interest to the physiologist. 

Examination of mental life by the psychologist has led to the 
demonstration of a mental lag or inertia. Consider a simple casé 
occurring in the sensory field. When a given note or combination 
of notes is struck there may be a continuance of sensory impres 
sions long after the stimulus has ceased. Secondly, there may be 
a later spontaneous revival into consciousness of the note or com 
bination of notes without the original stimulus. Thirdly, there 
may be the continuance of the past experience which hinders the 
reaction to a present experience usually related to the former. 3 

198 
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back as 1902, O. Gross recognized the existence of this inertia 

‘t. He wrote (6), ‘‘Each nervous element whose primary 

tional excitement means the occurrence of a presentation in 

sciousness persists secondarily after the presentation has 

ted the span of consciousness. That is to say it remains for 

rther long period in a state of after-function.’’ The terms 

unary and secondary function were thus introduced. Subse- 

itly Heymans and Wiersma (8) took over these concepts and 

ected them to wide investigation in their search for basic char- 

ter components. Their three ultimate criteria for the evaluation 

ndividual differences were secondary function, activity and 

nother tionality, qualities which still appear prominently in the work 
rent typological schools. 


ndency 7 ie z : p 
, presence of sensorial differential thresholds illustrates the 


bodies 


alms. ice of this inertia in yet another form. The organism does 
specif espond to the smallest stimuli. These must reach a specific 
card before they evoke a response. This lack of response is an 
ist long a effect. Apart from isolated stimuli in sensorial fields, the 
d their rseverative tendency appears also in normal behavior patterns. 
| effects shing (5) studied perseveration in natural situations, defining it 


the tendency of an individual to continue in a given mode of 


vior where external pressure for continuance has _ been 
‘ed to a minimum.’’ Catheart and Dawson (3) noted that in 
ware | ) playing, under ordinary conditions, the rate at which move- 
difficult s were reproduced was reflected toward the rate at which 
tervening movements of a similar kind had been made. The 
rvening rates of movement tended to persist. Thus the con- 
stration ance of certain modes of behavior, the spontaneous revival of 
as been ist experience, and the persistence of other stimuli demonstrate 
ld sug mental inertia. Attention has, accordingly, been focused on such 
ea] ses where this effect is present, and attempts have been made to 
plain the nature of its underlying mechanisms, since persevera- 
appears to be a property of widespread incidence and to exist 
roughout mental life in sensory, motor and ideational fields. 
1 to th That some processes tend to continue, under certain cireum- 
tances, longer than their apparent causes, is a well known experi- 
bination mental faet. This, it is alleced by one School of Psychologists, is 
impres- t one example of a wider property of mental activities. Spear- 
may bea “an and his school assert the existence of a general law of inertia. 
oom He states (16), ‘Cognitive processes always both begin and cease 
vy. therefm “Ore gradually than their apparent causes.’’ In an attempt 
Jers the ad unify the experimental work of Gross (6), Heymans and 
er. AS Wiersma (8), Lankes (10), and others, Spearman advanced a 
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theory of general inertia concisely exemplified in this so-called law, 
He and his followers regard a person’s intelligence, his ‘‘e” 
factor, as the amount of his available general mental energy; the 
perseveration factor or ‘‘p’’ factor as the amount of the inertia of 
Just as the possession of a certain quantity of ‘‘g”’ 





this energy. 
is an individual characteristic, so is the possession of ‘‘p’’. One 
might add, in passing, that this view fails to distinguish between 
the actual inertia of the system whereby the mental energy is 
revealed and the inertia of the mental energy itself. The existence 
of ‘‘p’’ as a general factor is based on the work of Webb (19), 
Wynn Jones (9), Bernstein (1), Hargreaves (7), Stephenson (17), 
and others. It can be stated, quite impartially, that the evidence 
so far submitted is not entirely satisfactory. Few investigators 
have ever reached the relatively high average inter-correlations of 
+.492 found by Wynn Jones in his early work. This lack of satis- 
factory evidence is due to the seareity of suitable tests and other 
methods to indicate Perseveration, since against those so far 
proposed many points of criticism may be brought forward. 

A further view is to regard Perseveration as essentialiy a char- 
acterological trait. Several attempts have been made, following 
the initial effort of Gross, to classify individuals on a biotypical 
basis into Perseverators and non-Perseverators. In the former 
type, words, phrases, tunes and other behavior patterns tend to 
persist. These people are tenacious, often slow-moving and con- 
servative. The non-perseverators, on the contrary, are those 
volatile and mercurial people who can change rapidly and efficiently 
from one task to another with the greatest ease. Pinard (14) has 
made some attempt to associate Perseveration with character 
traits in children. His findings were that the extreme groups of 
perseverators and non-perseverators were consistently and signif- 
cantly more difficult and unreliable than the average groups. He 
found little agreement between Perseveration and Extroversion- 
Introversion, thus failing to confirm Washburn’s findings (13). 
The ultimate problem of Perseveration as a characterological or 
personality trait is to discover whether particular kinds of mate- 
rials, sensations, motives and behavior patterns persist or do not 
persist in specific personality or character types. If some sub- 
stantial agreement or disagreement is found, then it would provide 
a decided clue to Personality. The analysis of the kinds of motives 
which persist, the comparative length of time they endure and the 
nature of the affective revival of such motives, together with the 
excitatory or inhibitory character of their traces or after-effects, 
would then yield vital clues for personality diagnosis. 
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What purpose has this perseverative tendency? It would seem 


that it possesses chiefly an integrative function. It furthers a 
ore co-ordinated existence. The persistence of thoughts reach- 


consciousness, for at least a brief length of time, facilitates 
mtinuous and highly integrated thinking. This tendency has 


so a biological value. Without it, the full and instantaneous 
esponses to all kinds of stimuli, the extremely rapid and unre- 


rained switching over from one activity to another, might subject 


the delicately organized nervous system to strain and injury. The 
existence of an inertia or lag prevents too rapid alteration and so 
acts as a defensive mechanism. 


We now proceed to a more detailed consideration of the motor 
rocesses underlying Perseveration. The intimate connection of 
is mental function with the nervous system is at once apparent, 
ce it shows itself in and through nervous processes. Indeed 
study of Perseveration often degenerates into a study of the 
rtia of the nervous system, with which it is not at all synony- 
The basic fact is that every stimulus leaves a trace upon 
nervous structure. Pavlov (11) points out that recent physi- 

y stresses this fact and shows a tendency to regard the highest 
vities of the cerebral hemispheres as an association of the new 
ations at any time with traces left by old ones. He has sue- 
eded in conditioning reflexes to such traces left in the nervous 
esses. Richet (15) has followed up this approach and intro- 
ced the concept of a psychic reflex in which the response follow- 
va given stimulus is supposed to be determined by the association 
he present stimulus with traces left in the hemispheres by past 


Qn the experimental side, various attempts to measure Per- 

eration have been made. It can be taken for granted that in 

st organisms numerous examples of Perseveration occur fre- 

But the nervous system is so organized that many of 

ese escape notice owing to their minuteness, unobtrusiveness or 
f existence. Even if they are recognizable, we are limited 

r measurements to those of larger amplitude or otherwise acces- 

nature. Where Perseveration of this kind occurs and a past 

perience alters a present experience, the disturbance so causd 


lay appar in several forms, such as errors, increased time of per- 
iormance, hesitancy, affect or other guise. In experimental work, 


observation of mistakes made and variations in time of per- 


lormances are used as measures of Perseveration. The amount of 


fect present varies widely. It appears to be absent, or at least 
urecognizable, in the mechanical repetition of simple actions 
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when inertia effects are present without affect. It is quickly 
recognizable in more complicated cases of the changing over from 
one co-ordinated activity to another and when there is conflic 
between two or more impulses. The study of the experimented 
conditions under which Perseveration tends to appear has led to 
the conclusion that, broadly speaking, this tendency particular) 
shows itself when there is considerable monotony of environmental 
conditions, reduction of motivation in a given task, when attentio 
is occupied by extraneous stimuli and under rhythmic and hypnoti 
influences. 

It is necessary to differentiate not only between the various 
kinds of Perseveration but also between perseverative tendencies 
and those which are similar in appearance but different in origi) 
from these impulses. In attempting the first differentiation, 
Courbon suggests that we should recognize two kinds of Persevera 
tion: that due to regressive involution of the nervous system and 
that due to the effective revival of experiences. Coming now to 
the second differentiation, it is essential to distinguish betwee: 
behavior which is stereotypical and that which is perseverativ: 
When a certain observer found a fourteen months old baby, left 
undisturbed, to continue opening and shutting the lid of a tin 79 
times, such conduct was stereotypical. If, at some later date, these 
movements had appeared in unsuitable circumstances or spontan 
ously re-occurred this behavior would have been perseverative. 

The attempted introspective estimation of Perseveration as a 
mental quality will always be difficult. Perseveration shows itself 
through the various neural processes. The use of cortical paths 
involved in introspection and the switching over from one line of 
thought to another will both be accompanied by inertia effects. 
Attention is then concentrated on the effects of Perseveration 
rather than the operation of the perseverative impulse itself. The 
general difficulty is that mental functions such as these can rarely 
be studied in a direct manner. We can ordinarily merely 
concentrate upon their effects. We note these, measure their 
amplitude, and then endeavor to guess the extent of the underlying 
function. It is conveniently forgotten that the relationship of any 
function to its attributes is rarely determinable; it is certainly 
indeterminate in this case. A further possible danger when 
employing these, the only available methods of approach, is to 
regard the obtaining of good estimates of the attributes or effects 
of functions as equivalent to the securing of good estimates of the 
functions themselves. Too often in our work we make the meats 
of study the actual object and end of study. The study of processes 
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through which Perseveration shows itself is substituted for the 
tudy of Perseveration itself. This is to be deplored. 
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A CASE OF AN OBSESSIVE GUILT-SENSE* 


By PHILIP L. HARRIMAN 


BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY, LEWISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 


ISS K, age twenty years and five months, presented a case 
M of great interest to a psychologist committed to the ‘‘mind- 

twist’? explanation of some types of mental aberrations. 
At the time of the study she was a member of the sophomore class 
at a state university and was failing in three of her five subjects. 
During her freshman year, however, she had maintained an ‘‘A”’ 
average in all her courses. She was sent to the psychologist by 
the university physician, to whom she had gone repeatedly for 
treatment of ills he believed to be non-existent and who believed 
that the psychologist would find profit in studying her problem. 

After an initial interview to establish rapport, the psychologist 
and student met for a lengthy conference. As a preparation for 
the meeting, the psychologist looked up the young woman’s aca- 
demic record in college and in high school, discovered that her 
parents were well-to-do residents of a hamlet, and learned that she 
continued in college her strict attendance at all services of a highly 
conservative religious sect. Sympathetic questioning elicited 
information which enabled the psychologist to effect a complete 
eure of the problem. In the two years which have elapsed there 
has been no recrudescence of the pseudo-physical ailments or of 
the mental distresses which formerly made her life miserable for 
five months. 

She explained that she was greatly worried about a matter upon 
which no one could help her, for she had committed the unpardon- 
able sin. The more she meditated upon her remissness, the more 
convinced was she that she had become polluted beyond redemption 
here or hereafter. Her sin was that while dancing with a young 
man of questionable reputation he had kissed her lightly on the 
cheek. This episode had taken place at the house of a girl friend, 
one of the very few places her parents allowed her to go without 
their chaperonage. The man she never saw before or since, but 
the event troubled her more and more. She was convinced that 
through that contact she had been exposed to syphilis. On her 





* Manuscript received September 20, 1932. Accepted October 10, 1932. 
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‘mmediate return to her home she washed and then serubbed her 
face, and arose several times in the night to repeat the operation. 
In the morning she visited her family physician, who assured her 
that she was foolishly and needlessly perturbed. Not finding his 
assurances Wholly satisfactory, she went to her pastor, who found 
more cause to lament the rouge on her cheeks than to give her 
needed peace of mind. 

\ week later, after two more visits to the busy physician, she 
returned to take up the work of-her second year at college. Before 
departure from home she told her parents about her trouble, and 
they, having insight into her difficulty, urged her to study less and 
to play more. They trebled her allowance and asked her to be 
eontent heneeforth to make ‘‘C’s’’ rather than ‘‘A’s,’’ though 
heretofore they had assured her that they would feel disgraced did 
she not make the highest marks obtainable. She, however, could 
not change her habits if she would and continued to spend long 
hours in her room. Though the books were open before her, still 
she could not refrain from thinking about her supposed violation 
of the moral code. Soon physical ailments began to manifest 
themselves and the journeys to the university physician began. 
Her instructors reported her as failing in three studies and as 
barely passing in two more. 

Ever since she entered high school, it was discovered, she had 
been required to spend every available moment in study. Her 
elder brother, whom her parents had at first wanted to send to 
college, disliked school work and withdrew as soon as the law per- 
mitted him to do so. Then her parents decided that they would 
achieve a vicarious satisfaction by putting her through college. 
To insure that she would not fail to realize their hopes, they 
allowed her but one girl friend and regulated her time so that 
church, school, and study occupied her waking day. Although she 
came to enjoy the routine and to find much pleasure in successes 
won in school, she developed marked introvertive trends. Her 
outlook on life became morbid, especially as she was indoctrinated 
with curious theological views. Hearing crude sermons on the 
sins of mankind preached by itinerant evangelists, she developed 
an obsessive fear of ‘‘social disease’’ and the possibility of its 
innocent contraction by anyone from whom divine favor had been 
withdrawn. Absurd though her beliefs were, she held them tena- 
clously and had never before communicated them to anyone else. 
Now she was in divine disfavor and was so subtilely infected that 
even skilled physicians could not recognize the early stages of an 
incurable and loathsome disease. 
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The treatment was harsh but efficacious. She was taken to a 
nearby state hospital for the psychotic where she could converse 
with a schizophrenic female patient whose delusion was that she 
had committed the unpardonable sin and who for several years 
had been undergoing marked deterioration. The conversation 
with this woman and the subsequent reading of the case record 
constituted the necessary ‘‘shock stimulus’’ and no comment was 
needed. Two weeks later she reported to the university physician 
that the tormenting idea had almost wholly disappeared and in a 
month informed the psychologist that she could once again study 
with her former concentration. The failures were made up in two 
summer terms and once again the student was in the ‘‘A’’ group. 
Still as highly introvertive as ever, yet the obsession regarding 
syphilitic infection through divine disfavor was completely gone. 





es 


(In reporting the case the facts have been changed in no essential detail, though 
the identity of the subject has been carefully hidden. It is of interest from several 
points of view, chiefly from that of how much a Freudian might have been able to 
read into it. A few hints regarding repressed sexuality might have induced a radically 
different interpretation. In any case a correction of the unwholesome attitude would 
have pragmatic justification, however the counsellor proceed in the reductive analysis 
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THE COURSE OF MAN’S LIFE—A PSYCHOLOGICAL 
PROBLEM * + 


By OLGA RUBINOW 
UNIVERSITY OF VIENNA 


niversity an entirely new problem in the field of psychological 
research is made a subject of careful study. The author has 
malyzed the life histories of 250 men and women in an attempt to 
tablish some laws concerning the general sequence of biograph- 
eal facts. In her earlier works, Charlotte Buehler investigated 
the development of childhood and youth in great detail. If devel- 
mental psychology has gone so far as to be able to penetrate 
the life of adults, it may be possible to find here the beginnings 
of a psychology of personality. In any case, it should be of some 
importance to describe the methods and results of the present 
work, and to present the entire problem for discussion. 
The material investigated consists of two hundred published 
ographies and an additional fifty life histories. The life his- 
tories were collected in an Old Peoples’ Home in Vienna. The 
book thus not only deals with a representative group of men and 
omen prominent in European-American cultural life during the 
period of the past two centuries, but also includes an account of 
lives of simple, contemporary folk. 
\ brief analysis of the selected biographies gives the following 
distribution : 


[* the latest work of Professor Charlotte Buehler of Vienna 
[ 


Per cent 
Poets and Writers i 20.0 
Inventors, Natural Scientists, Physicians... 19.0 
Statesmen, Political Scientists, Economists 11.0 
Musicians and Painters............ 11.0 
Theologians and Missionaries .0 
Business Men and Financiers .0 
Actors and Singers .0 
Sportsmen....... 0 
Philosophers. ...... 9 
CG 6. oe+ 6o 9 


TO. 46% eee 100.00 





*Manuseript received April 11, 1933. 

'**Der Menschliche Lebenslauf als Psychologisches Problem’’. By Professor 
Charlotte Buehler. University of Vienna. Hirzel, Leipzig, 1933. 

Dr. Charlotte Buehler, author of Kindheit und Jugend (translated into English), 
is Professor of Psychology at the University of Vienna. During the year 1929-1930, 


Dr. Buehler taught at Barnard College, as visicing professor. Her present work, 
Der Menschliche Lebenslauf als Psychologisches Problem, will be translated into 
English sometime this year.—OL@a Rusinow, University of Vienna. 
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Women Per cent 
21.0 
19.0 

0 


Wives of famous men 
Actresses and Dancers ‘ 
Painters, Poetesses and Writers eas , ae 17 
Nuns and Founders of Religious Organizations ; 15 


».U 

8.0 

8.0 
) 


Physicians, Nurses, Teachers 
Women prominent in Society ie 
Other ery a4 , ‘ 1’ 


u 


Total 100. 

With this extensive material at her disposal, Professor Buehler 
draws a picture of the ascent and decline of life, a picture involy 
ing a three-fold perspective: (1) life, viewed as a biological phe 
nomenon; (2) life, viewed as a series of events and experiences; 
and finally, (3) life, viewed from the standpoint of its actual 
results—its products. 

Life viewed biographically, as a survey of the events, experi 
ences and work of man, falls into five distinct phases of develop 
ment. The first covers the entire period of childhood and vouth, 
a period which is considered as preceding the actual onset of life 
The second phase is conceived of as a period of trials and ap 
proaches to the fundamental tasks of life. Man has, as yet, no 
complete conception of a problem. Where accomplishment occurs, 
it is in the nature of the satisfaction of a personal need, rather 
than the fulfillment of an objective problem. The facts, experi 
ences and contacts of life are dealt with in a tentative, unspecifi 
manner, and if there is success, it is only partial. At the sam 


? 


time, there is already to be found in this period man’s first ten 
ency to regard his life as a striving-towards-something, a living: 
for-something. As this drive becomes clearer and more powerful, 
man enters the third phase. 

Here, in the main stage of his development, the individual 
attains maturity. Final decisions concerning his destiny are 
achieved. These decisions bring the conditions necessary for their 
fulfillment with them. Man finds at last his real réle in life, his 
right work. This finality and rightness of choice, this predominant 
tendency towards specialization, active during the third period of 
man’s life, is evident both in the field of work and the realm of 
personal relations. 

Another phase occurs before the signs of decline become 
apparent. This further development arises from an altered per- 
sonal attitude. It is no longer sufficient to do the right thing, to 
fulfill one’s destiny. It becomes necessary further that the results 
be valuable. The emphasis on achievements and success, on the 
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results of life, are characteristic for the fourth stage of 
an development. 
(he potentialities of life have now been realized. The territory 
human adventure has been conquered, and the possibilities 
ed by work and contacts, exploited. Decline begins. Retro- 
over the past, passive conjectures concerning the limited 
, and preparation for the end, mark the fifth and final phase 
It is thus possible to view this last stage as a sequence to 
n the same way that the first period of childhood and youth 
conceived as preceding it. 
‘rom the large number of biographies which the author uses in 
inalysis, we select two examples, offering a curious contrast, 
both showing the transition from the second to the third and 
stage of development: the lives of Maria Theresa of Austria 
d Queen Victoria of England. 


paration for the later task of governing was entirely neglected dur- 
young womanhood of Maria Theresa. She married young and 
onsiderable satisfaction in her réle as wife, mother and hostess. 
sudden death of Karl VI forced her to take over the duties of state. 
rst move was to appoint her husband general. Discovering his lack 
rgy in the field, she soon called him back. In the years that followed, 
Theresa evidenced her own growing capacity to deal with the 
linary difficulties which beset her. Her entire development, from 
womanhood, portrays the transition from the second, unspecific 
‘ her life, as mother of a family, to the third period of specific, 
ind efficiently fulfilled tasks as Empress. 
the reverse was the life of (Jueen Victoria. Though she loved 


Prinee Albert, she lost all interest in marriage, when, at the age of 
n, she eame to the throne. Governing, she found to be a highly 
nt occupation, and was proud and happy in her activities. When she 
|, she had not the slighest intention of seeing in Albert anything 


a husband. She advised him against accepting a peerage lest, as 

r their ained, the people resent his interference in polities. Gradually, 

ife, hi ver, as Albert rose in her estimation, he acquired more power. The 

mines! s ability impressed her, the more she herself withdrew from activity 

end, she relinquished entirely her privileges as ruler. Her entire 

she concentrated on her husband and children, finding her actual 
ny, her real fulfillment in her new mode of life. 


riod of 
alm of 


in the biography of Victoria we find, that in the second period, that 
become ‘ unspecifie aetivity, she reigned. Her later development revealed the 
dd per- & ecifie content of her life—as a life to be devoted to her family 

jing, to 

results A further example, which should help to clarify Charlotte 


D 


on the uehler’s concept of the transition from the third to the fourth 
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phase, is the biography of the German statesman, Wilhelm vo) 
Humboldt. 


As a young man, Humboldt devoted himself exclusively to study and 
travel. When he was sent as minister to Rome, he enjoyed the experience. 
but more for its cultural than political opportunities. In 1806, the critica] 
state in which Prussia found itself drew Humboldt into political and 
administrative activities. Partly as the result of a series of personal mis. 
fortunes, his attitude toward life had undergone a change. He placed 
himself willingly at the service of his country. He undertook the director. 
ship of the Ministerium of Education and founded the University of 
Berlin. He made diplomatic trips to Vienna, Berlin, Paris and Londo; 
Though he viewed these activities as obligations, the result of chance rather 
than intention, he wished to feel that these years had a significant content, 
Immediately after his successful effort to join Austria and Prussia, hy 
wrote in a letter: ‘‘I have now accomplished an important thing in life. 
It is this emphasis on the results of his life, which characterises Humboldt’s 
entrance into the fourth phase of development. 


It becomes evident that every available datum is used in the 


investigation: the events and experiences of individuals, as well 
as the statements made by men about themselves. It might be 
contended that this second group of ‘‘subjective data’’ has no place 
in a scientific study. But exactly here lies one of the interesting 
aspects of the Buehler study. The author employs such subjectiv: 
statements not as a presentation of ‘‘real facts’’, but rather as 
evidences of man’s effort to come to terms with life. Thus th 
reports of men about their life are, just because of their subjec- 
tivity, especially ‘suited for investigation. This fact should 
become clearer through the discussion of a group of concepts which 
Professor Buehler creates, in order to present her view of the 
development which takes place in the life of man. 

First of all, Professor Buehler seeks a criterion for psycho- 
logical ascent and decline during the course of life, analogous to 
the biological expansion and restriction which has been established 
by physiologists (and of which an extensive survey is made in the 
present work). This criterion she finds in the phenomenon of 
dimensions, or the various directions in which life manifests itsell. 
The quantity of these dimensions increases or decreases according 
to the phase of development through which man is passing. 

In her analysis of the life of Goethe, for instance, Professor 
Buehler distinguishes the following dimensions of his life: th 
writing of poetry, love, marriage, friendship, professional activ 
ities, travels, society, directorship of a theater, and scientifi 
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esearch. A study of the age periods during which these various 
eriences and events of his life manifested themselves shows a 
veneral increase in the number of dimensions, until the age of fifty, 
the highest point of expansion was reached. The years that 
ow show a progressive loss and renunciation of dimensions. 
Secondly, as Professor Buehler studies the oral and written 
itements of men about themselves, as well as the objective facts 
their lives, it was necessary to find a concept to describe the 
ation between the subjective development of man and his objec- 
expansion and decline. The subjective correlate of dimensions 
the needs of man. During the period of expansion, as the 
ber of dimensions increases, man feels and speaks of an 
ase of needs. The following question is raised: What occurs 
iological restriction forces the dimensions of life to decrease? 
es a corresponding restriction of inner needs follow? Or does 
dividual retain his needs, and rebel against the forces of life 
foree him to relinquish them? In short, how does man react 
mitations which age place Ss upon him? 
The study of the biographies makes an answer possible. There 
_ certainly, cases in which a protest against growing older is 
ent. We have the grievance of the ageing Casanova, a griev- 
which expressed itself in repeated complaints concerning the 
: of his vitality and the decline of his strength. But many lives 
an inner adjustment to the demands of the objective tenden- 
‘ontrolling life. This apparent acceptance of the limitations 
e is prepared for by a psychological tendency which is active 
» the entire course of life, and which becomes more and more 
icant as the individual grows older. This tendency is the 
ess to fulfilla task. In her biographical material Professor 
finds numerous examples illustrating this readiness to 
a task, a tendency which results finally in man’s willingness 
v the whole of life as a task. For this phenomenon she 
oduces the concept of destiny (‘‘ Bestimmung’’). 
The concept of destiny is of primary importance for the entire 
[t is to be understood in no mystical sense. It is used 
sively to describe that feeling of inner compulsion to view 
’s life as a striving-towards-something, a living-for-something. 
are, of course, early appearances of an unspecific and pro- 
nal feeling of destiny, as in the life of Andrew Carnegie. His 
of duty played an important réle when he was still quite 
The final and definite sense of destiny arrives during the 
and main stage of man’s development—the period of 


tion. 
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Thus the arrival of maturity occurs, not as a consequence of the 
satisfaction of a subjective need, but through the fulfillment of 
objective problems; demands made by necessity on man. Most 
forms of human behavior, to be sure, involve a mixture of these 
two types of activities. It is the ascendancy of the one over the 
other which is decisive in the forward development of man. For 
this dynamic principle of development, the expression change of 
dominance is employed. We chose a few of the examples employed 
by the author, in order to illustrate this general principle. 


Edison, when still a lad in the telegraphic service, invented an appa- 
ratus which would transmit telegraphic messages during the night, so that 
he could sleep without interruption. The motive for this invention—which 
was by no means perfect—was doubtless the satisfaction of a very powerfu 
need. The further development from this, his most primitive, to his later 
inventions, shows a progressive transition from the satisfaction of a need 
to the solution of objective problems, which presented themselves to him 
as tasks. 


From the biography of the mountain climber, Julius Kugy, we find 
that during the first ten years of his extraordinary success, his attitud: 
toward mountain climbing was of such a nature, that, after reaching 1! 
top of one mountain, his immediate goal was the summit of the nearest 
perceptible mountain. This desire—he speaks of it himself as a ‘‘long 
ing’’—finally changed, as pure joy in his physical strength receded int 
the background. As he approached his thirtieth year, Kugy apprais 
his achievements more critically. He formed a new plan: the systemat 
conquest of the entire Monte Rosa mountain district. And during th 
next twenty years, he systematically carried out this plan. In his accounts 
of this period, he speaks of the task he set himself as ‘‘conscious work’’. 


A similar change took place during the life of Franz Liszt, in tl 
development of his attitude towards his musical accomplishments. It co! 
sisted of a shift from his earlier period of successful, but not yet satisfied 
virtuoso, to the later period in his career, a period of conscious, plann 
work, as composer. 


This change of dominance has its equivalent in the sphere of persona 
relations. Liszt’s renunciation of his earlier love—Marie d’Agoult 
favor of his later attachment—the Princess Wittgenstein—a change wh! 
corresponds chronologically with the development in his musical career 
arises from the same altered viewpoint. ‘‘Perhaps’’, he had once written 
to Marie d’Agoult, ‘‘you are not the woman I need, but you are the woman 
I desire.’ The subjectivity of his choice, of which, even at the time hi 
was conscious, is followed by the selection of the Princess. He loved her, 
certainly, but she was in addition a person who fully understood him and 
his work; a woman, in fact, whom he ‘‘needed’’. 
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At this point we should like to call attention to the fact that 
the present work is a possible solution of a very old conflict. 


Philosophy has always considered it indispensable to speak of ‘‘ values’’, 
tonic ideas and related concepts. Empirical research objected that 
such concepts were ‘‘metaphysical’’, since they did not lend themselves 
conerete investigation. Thus a gulf continued to exist between those 
believed that ‘‘values’’ somehow play a role in the life of man, and 
se who maintained that ‘‘values’’ were unsuitable for scientific study. 
-ofessor Buehler is now able to show that the experience of destiny, for 
cample, has a very real value for man. But this and other values are 
resented as material for metaphysical discussion. Not that there are 
values, but rather, that men, in their reports about themselves, stress 
role that values play in their life—is the assumption and subject 
itter of the investigation. 


During the course of her investigation, Professor Buehler is 
preoccupied with the problem of work. Let us study this problem 
irefully. It is generally known that the quantitative distribution 
of work over the period of man’s life varies considerably in indi- 
dual eases. What Charlotte Buehler undertakes is a statistical 
vestigation of this fact. In order to achieve an accurate quanti- 
tative distribution, each type of work is totalled separately. Thus, 
n the ease of Franz Liszt, for example, a separate distribution is 
made for each of five distinct types of production: translations, 
songs, Minor piano compositions, religious music and symphonies. 
Asa result of this statistical analysis of the biographical material, 
is found that the work of man may be quantitatively distributed 
over the period of his life in one of four ways. 


1) It is possible for the greatest amount of work to be accomplished 
e beginning of life, a quantity very rapidly reaching its culmination 

oint, and then gradually decreasing with the time. Examples for such a 
distribution are the number of appearances of the singer Jenny Lind and 
the actress Charlotte Welter, and the discoveries of Erikson, Gabelsburg 
and Bessemer. 

2) But the quantity of work may gradually increase and then decrease, 

h the culmination point arriving at about the middle of life. The busi- 
hess undertakings of J. D. Rockefeller I, the inventions of Watt, Nobel 
and Max Eyth, and the works of Lessing and Hauptman are examples for 
this general type of distribution. 

Clearly, both of these curves of distribution correspond generally to 
the tendencies toward early expansion and later restriction active during 
the course of life. The distribution of work may, however, be in contrast, 
ather than in conformity with the objective laws of development. 
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3) There may be a gradual increase in the quantity of work produ 
until relatively late, during the second half of life, the culminati 
reached. The political achievements, of Streseman, Severing and ( 
and the scientific achievements of Leibniz and Kant follow this typ 
distribution. 

t) Finally, there may be no apparent or clear connection between th 
development of the life phases and the increase in achievements: th 
tribution remains throughout constant. Examples of this curious 
stancy in the amount of work produced are the philosophical work 
Hegel, Schopenhauer, Fichte and Descartes, the paintings of Boecklin, ¢ 
compositions of Richard Wagner, and the poetry of Hebbel. 


When the attempt is made to study the qualitative distributio, 
of work, the problem becomes more complicated. Achievements 
reach their qualitative culmination during quite different 
phases, and depend entirely upon the nature of the work. Sports 
reach their culmination point during the period of greatest bio 
logical expansion—the third phase of life. In the sphere of 
intellectual work, an all-embracing system of thought is attained 
generally later than the piling up of isolated intellectual 
achievements. 

A comparison between the biological development and th 
phases of life shows a certain retardation in the latter. Biolog 
ically, life falls into about the following age-periods: 0-15; 15-2) 
25-45; 45-55; 55-70. In the development of events, experienc 
and work, variations from the biological sequence occur mainly in 
the fourth and fifth phase. The main or third phase generall} 
corresponds in time with the main stage of man’s biological deve! 
opment. The retardation which does occur during the course of 
life is greater the more the emphasis is placed on work. On thi 
other hand, the products of life—whether offspring or work— 
continue to exist long after man’s own biological decline. This 
continuity of the products of man may be considered to constitut 
a lengthening of the term of his life. 

As the portrait of the life of man grows fuller, the contours 
become sharper, and the contents assume a definite form. In th 
composite picture that results, individual differences are effaced 
by a more fundamental similarity. And so it is finally possible to 
speak of a normal structure of life, a typical structure which must 
exclude the defective life, or life histories marked by sudden 
strokes of chance or great catastrophes. 

What are the results of this picture? We have observed the 
tendency toward expansion and restriction within the various 
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s of life, and the progressive development from the unspecific 


e specific, in events, experience and work. In order correctly 
aracterize the nature of this development, another fact must 
ide clear. During the course of life, a certain correspondence 
nd to exist between the subjective experiences of man, the 
tive events of his life, and his products. The progressive 

elopment occurs in the following sequence: The ground is pre- 
d by experiences, the appropriate events follow, until the last 
is reached; then work becomes manifest. 

Professor Buehler’s investigation does not end with the deline- 
of the ‘‘normal structure’’. Considerable attention is 
‘ted to the problem of the defective life, and the life in which 

turity oceurs exceptionally early or exceptionally late. But 
eneral importance of the work lies rather in the unusual use 
h is made of biographical material, and the resulting picture 
fe and its dynamics. The implications of the analysis are 
erous. Viewing one’s own life in connection with the five 

ises, one may be astonished by the ease with which its contents 
to the structure of development. There is a temptation to 
ture concerning the possible practical consequences of this 
of aseent and decline—but this takes us beyond the limits 
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THE GUIDANCE OF MENTAL GROWTH IN INFANT AND CHILp.* By A. Ges 
New York: Maemillan, 1930. Pp. 332. 

This volume is chiefly a collection of the author’s addresses to vai 
lay and professional groups. Like his other works it is distinguished 
its lucidity, its pictorial quality, and its simplicity. It includes an account 
of the history of the psychological guidance of young children, a deseri; 
tion of some of the well-known investigations at the Yale Psycho-clin 
a treatment of the causes and prevention of accidents common in child 
hood, and many kindred discussions. 

The book is enlivened by a series of contrasting illustrations select: 
from the old prints of child life done in the style of Messrs. Currier a1 
Ives, and from modern photographs of the antiseptic infants at Ya 
grasping pellets and holding rings. This striking comparison will hav 
somewhat different significance for those who believe in the inevitabil 
of progress in the field of child training and for the cynic! At any rat 
these pictures offer a vivid testimony of sixty vears of change in conce; 
tions of the nature of the child mind and in the rules for its guidance 

G. W. Alport 
Harvard University. 


INDUSTRIAL PsycHoLogy.t By M. Viteles. New York: Norton & Co., 1932 
xvili+652. 

This handbook has the distinct advantage of being written by or 
one author. It is therefore a more single-minded piece of work than most 
of the present-day handbooks in psychology written by assorted experts 
Dr. Viteles has been remarkably successful in accomplishing his chief 


purpose which is to present a comprehensive picture of modern indus 


trial psychology. ‘‘The objective has been that of showing the genesis 
the problems, the setting, the findings, and the accomplishments of this 
newer application of psychology.’’ Such an objective demands among 
other things a sifting and abstracting of an immense amount of Europea! 
literature. The reader feels particularly thankful for the convenient 
up-to-date review which Dr. Viteles has prepared. German Psychotechnik 
somehow seems less imposing when it is reduced to his terse summaries 
than when it is encountered in the technical journals or in the solemn 
exhibitions which deferential Americans may visit in Charlottenburg 
Hamburg, and elsewhere. 

Research in industrial psychology is ordinarily expensive work. Large 
subsidies are needed and are often generously granted by scientifically 
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1 captains of industry. The result has been the creation of a some- 


ostentatious branch of applied psychology, more prosperous in 
irance than any of its cousins. It is for this reason perhaps that 
olume creates the impression that industrial psychology as it has 
practiced in somewhat of an out-of-date luxury, designed to fit only 
ndividualistie society where profits are the guiding motive, and where 
rity is supposed to prevail. The changes wrought by the depres- 
not recorded in this volume, and one fears for that reason that 
teles has in part written a closed chapter rather than pointed out 
nding vista of progress. It is doubtful that industrial psychology 
roceed in the future along the same lines, Which in the main are 
eking and paternalistic. Are there no problems in industrial 
ogy springing from the inherent nature of industry itself: strikes, 
its, unemployment, government regulation, and the growing demand 
urity and social ownership? Is there no newer industrial psy- 
vy in Russia to be recorded? Such burning issues, vital to the indus 
ssychology of the future, receive scant attention or none at all. 
en the author’s ‘‘clinical point of view’’, for which he is well known, 
nts essentially an attempt at individualization and ¢ase-work which 
‘an charity has developed so highly and has found so inadequate in 
‘e of the present crisis. The author’s predilection for the case- 
is shown most clearly and sympathetically in his excellent dis 
of ‘‘aecident-prone’’ employees. But the technique of individu- 
in hiring and in placement seems not to have been so well worked 
[n connection with such problems the author is forced to record 
after imstance of the use of statistical averages. There are 
nerable coefficients showing that proficiency tests on the average have 
predictive value, or that such and such a percentage of candidates 


‘ 


neet the minimum ‘‘application seore’’ succeed in their subsequent 
ment. Even though the clinical method, as it is used at present, 
ernalistic, few will question its essential superiority over the method 
tatistical averages. Its greatest weakness, however, is inadvertently 
osed by the author’s illustrations. As is almost always the way with 
nthusiastiec clinicians, he offers case which are too bright and shining, 
ples of suecess of little too perfect to be typical of ordinary per 
vork. Such cases create a flattering but erroneous impression of the 

id, just as do the case-studies issued by the Family Welfare Society at 


sechail time of its annual campaign for funds. 
samariet author is favorably known likewise for his application of the 
solemn principles of Gestalt psychology to the industrial field. He speaks fre- 
tenbure juently of total situations, and of personality as a whole, and skillfully 
points out the error of statistical studies in considering age, sex, race or 
 Larg fatigue as causes of accidents. He shows that it is after all always a man 
itifically representing a convergence of countless motives and determining tend- 
— encles) who is ultimately responsible for an accident. But this attractive 


nt of view is not consistently maintained. In the discussion of transfer 
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of training, for example, the author holds that ‘‘training in indust; 


should be confined to the specific operations of the job’’, and does } 
favor the ‘‘vestibule’’ training of a general order as preparation 
effective workmanship. He seems to base this conclusion upon certair 
experiments which like most others in the field of transfer are not at a 
designed to measure mental forms and structures which might reasonably 
be expected to show transfer. Experimenters working in this territory 
seem almost perverse in their selection of arbitrarily limited, inherently 
formless tasks and material both in testing and in training. By the Gestalt 
hypothesis such fragmentary operations could not be expected to shoy 
transfer effects. If the author were entirely consistent in his Betracht 
ungsweise he would be critical of such experiments and such conclusions 

The usual melancholy results are cited to disprove the claims of physi 
ognomists and graphologists in the industrial field. But in so doing th 
usual error is committed in leading the reader to suppose that more ad 
quate formulations of the problem and improved methods of research could 
not establish any validation for psychodiagnostic methods. Gestures 
postures, and total patterns of facial expression and handwriting hav 
never adequately been studied for their value in revealing personality 
In the few cases where the investigations have been well conceived the 
results are rather more encouraging than the author’s brief recital of 
negative findings from the older ‘‘atomistic’’ experiments. Some rathe 
minor errors mar the brief account of characterology in Chapter 10. On 
could seareely hold, for example, that Hippocrates denied the doctrin 
of the four elements since his four humors are obviously based upor 
them. Lavater was not a phrenologist, and Gall never called his systen 
‘*phrenology”’ 

Dr. Viteles has undoubtedly written the most important book in th 
field of industrial psychology since the pioneer work of Miinsterberg 
twenty-one years ago. It is a standard reference book, and will not be 
displaced until psychology has made important discoveries concerning 
the relations of men to a changing economic and social order. 

Gorpon W. ALLPoOR 
Harvard University. 


TRAINING AND GrowTH IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF CHILDREN.* By A. T 
Jersild. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1952 
Child Development Monographs, No. 10. Pp. ix+73. 

This study is another step in the search for satisfactory indices of th 
relative valences of hereditary and environmental forces. It improves on 
past ones in two ways: It includes a variety of factors tested under 
similar (but not identical) experimental conditions, and it uses over two 
hundred cases. Other merits are its survey both in tabular and in essay 
form of considerable of the literature (80 references are cited), its con- 





ciseness, and the recognition that it is only suggestive and not conclusive 
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specific contribution of Jersild is to indicate which of seven kinds 
vities of children can be improved by training, with reference to 
factor and the degree of stability of any such improvement. Using 
thod of ‘‘equivalent groups’’ (which has in the past failed to show 
‘ticular upset of individual differences before training), Jersild 
s the effect of training on two mental, four motor, and two musical 
tions 
In each case, the practice group gained in advantage—only to lose it 
three or seven month intervals. These gains were found to be rela 
to initial capacity, as might be expected. While four of the seven 
tions showed no significant differences a short while after training 
indicating for the hereditary bias), improvement was noted for 
functions. This was often only temporary which suggests improve 
more in technique than in capacity. Only the musical functions 
mproved lastingly and significantly. This is attributed to the fact 
the standard of measure is in terms of range rather than speed or 
rth. It is obviously easier to add to the range of a function than to 
ipo or strength, as regards permanency 
reneral, equal degrees of practice did not yield an equality of 
ty or ability, for initial capacity differences were more significant 
sic and were not usually changed. 
C. N. ALLEN 


CONCENTRIC MreTrHop IN THE DraGNosis or PsycHoneurotics.* By 
M. Laignel-Lavastine, Professeur Agrégé A la Faculté de Médecine 
de Paris, Médecin de l’H6pital de la Pité. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Co., 1931. Pp. xi+217. $3.75. 
‘his is a volume in the International Library of Psychology, Phi 
and Scientific Method, and well maintains the standard of that 
of important books. The translation done by Dr. H. Mortimer, not 
tioned on the title-page (an ill-considered innovation), is almost always 
juate and idiomatie. 
The title fails to express definitely the methodology of the ten lectures 
Pitié H6pital) composing the book, but this is remedied in the volume’s 
nporary cover, thus: ‘‘The coneentric method proceeds from the psy 
chological factor to the morbid kernel of every psychoneurotic state 
ild that it really could do so!| This book is a clear statement of the 
‘h attitude to what are regarded as the extravagancies of Freud and 
‘psychoanalysts. It is a practical book that will appeal to medical men 
rimarily, to the general practitioner, the educator, and the psycholgist 
The lecture-contents, besides a preface and index are: ‘‘ Definition and 
assification of the psychoneuroses; Emotivity; The concentric method 
n the diagnosis of psychoneuroties; Consciousness and the unconscious 


f 


self in psychoneuroties; The unconscious self of psychoneurotics in the 


ght of ascetic and mystic experience; The devil and the psychoneuroties ; 


* Manuscript received June 29, 1933. 
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The sympathetic and endocrine reactions in the psychoneurotic; The 
organic defects and the acquired or hereditary diseases of the psycho. 
neurotic; Symptoms, diagnosis, and treatment of the hypotensive endo. 
crinoneuroses ; and General principles of treatment of the psychoneurotie.’’ 
There are eight simple diagrams, and tracings, the latter of the oculocardiae 
reflex, which Professor Laignel-Lavastine deems of much significance. 
The five concentric zones from ‘‘without’’ ‘‘inward’’ are the psychie, 
‘morbifie kernel’’— 


‘ 


the nervous, the endocrine, the visceral zones, and the 
tuberculosis or alcoholism, ete., ete. ‘‘There is, then, a contingent element 
in the order |of treatment, ete.|; but no matter how one views thé 
relationships in it, it is certain that the concentric has one considerable 
advantage. It is that it is a synthetic method which illuminates the indi 
vidual’s ecomponential factors. This permits, on the one hand, a treatment 
that will not be one-sided, which will take into account not only the mind 
or the nervous system, or the visceral, or the endocrine systems, or the 
organic lesions, alone, but will allow of a synthetic treatment into which 
will concomitantly enter psychotherapy, hygiene, dietetics, physiotherapy, 
endocrine therapy, as well as Galenic pharmacy.’’ It permits of the 
‘*institution of a therapy for each individual case in place of a same-for-all 
therapy—which ought not to exist’’,—he tries to make the punishment 
fit the crime, in a way, as has been done before him. And anyone who 
knows his psychoneurosiology, so to say, knows that this certainly is some 
big medical task. 

Many readers will find much benefit in this somewhat novel treatise. 

GEORGE VAN Ness DEARBORN. 

New York. 


Case STUDIES IN THE PSYCHOPATHOLOGY OF CRIME.* By B. Karpman, M.D 
Washington, D. C.; Mimeoform Press, 1933. Vol. 1, pp. x+1926 
Large octavo. $12.00. 


Dr. Karpman has presented material which should be widely used in 


any future adequate study of the ‘‘ecriminally insane’’. The contents 
will be surprising even to many who are familiar with this general field; 
it ought to revise some cherished out-worn ideas as to the nature of the 
psychopath. 

The avowed purpose of Dr. Karpman’s study is to ‘‘attempt to gain an 
understanding of some problems of criminality through an intensive study 
of the lives of individual criminals, seeking particularly to uncover such 
psychogenetic factors as may be found behind the criminal reactions 
proper’’. The five cases spread before us in great detail are organized 
on a set scheme: the official record and diagnosis, followed by detailed 
autobiographical sketches checked against letters, impressions made on 
fellow inmates, then a follow-up, and an epitome of the high points. In 
stating the facts, interpretations have been omitted, for obvious reasons, 
but will find a place in a second volume to come. The sketches are 
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translated’’ from gangster slang into readable English. As to accuracy, 
. have the usual debate as to whether it is not just as significant that 
situation is thought to be so (the ‘‘as if’’ reaction) as if it were actually 

even if the statements are false, there are psychological reasons for 
m which can always be checked against the context. In the first case, 
- example, the statements of the patient are checked against the impres- 
ns made on his fellow inmates—with quite interesting results. Then, 
_we know the great réle played by phantasy in the motivation of any 
1 all kinds of behavior. 

One feature of the book is excellent, aside from the sketches them- 
ves—the diagnoses. Psychiatry has progressed markedly in realizing 

lifficulty (and perhaps the futility) of set diagnoses. In all five cases 
ere was some question as to the ‘‘correct’’ diagnosis. Briefly, the 


lowing indicate the nature of the cases. Case 1 is labelled ‘‘ Psychosis 

Psychopathic Personality (Paranoid Form)’’; case 2 as ‘‘Constitu- 
nal Psychopathic State: Criminalism’’; case 3 is doubtful—manic- 
ressive psychosis, a situation psychosis, and psychopathic personality ; 


se 4 is also a hard one to diagnose, but is labelled as ‘‘ Psychopathic 
ersonality without Psychosis’’, despite the army diagnosis of epilepsy; 

5 is rated ‘‘Psychosis with Psychopathic Personality’’, the compli- 

m being Dementia Praecox. That is quite an assortment. 

One is greatly impressed with the part played by chance in forming 

eriminal—especially in the first case. Coming from a German home 

+h gradually ‘‘broke’’ over the mother’s increasing infidelity, F. seems 
normal child until he begins hopping freights with ‘‘the gang’’ for 
rides. Chance takes them too far to return by the same route that 
ght, and so the group steals and returns with a horse and buggy—for 

th they were finally arrested. F.’s father came to his rescue, but F. 

is Suspicious and not convinced that he would be released and so broke 
and became a fugitive. More arrests and more escapes led to adven- 

es that started the criminal career. The unforeseen, non-deliberated 
idents’’ are more impressive than the rapidly increasing tempo of his 
riminal behavior. The story of his subsequent arrests, feelings of dis- 
grace, periods of normal work and adjustment, syphilitic infection and his 
ntal reaction to it, instruction in successful methods of crime while 

Leavenworth and his psychosis there are easy reading and instructive. 

beginnings of each criminal career are for me the main focus of 
nterest, however. 

This book should be in the libraries of all colleges and universities where 
iy serious attempt is being made to understand the criminal. The 
method is genetic but not psychoanalytic. Interpretation is omitted. 

CHAUNCEY NEWELL ALLEN. 
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PURPOSIVE BEHAVIOR IN ANIMALS AND MEN. By E. C. Tolman. New York 
Century, 1932. Pp. xiv+463. 

Although this book is frankly stated to be the exposition of a system, 
and though the material is organized from a definite systematic point of 
view, there will be found, for those individuals who object to systems, 
great mass of experimental data, carefully reported, and critical; 


analyzed. Some of these data are already available in the literature: much 


is new and very significant. 

Despite the title of the volume, to which the author himself objects 
because of the teleological connotations implicit therein, Tolman argues 
for Behaviorism, because only Behaviorism can be studied experimentally 
The first chapter makes clear the kind of Behaviorism for which th 
author stands. Behavior is a ‘‘molar’’ phenomenon, a behavior of tl 
organism as a whole, different from, and more than, the sum of its under 
i.e., ‘‘molecular’’ behavior). The prop 


“” 


lving physiological processes 
(1) seeking or avoiding some goal-object or 


erties of molar behavior are: 
situation (purpose), (2) selecting a certain pattern of response caleu 
lated to achieve this end by as short a route as may be (cognition), and 
(3) docility (teachableness). The definitions of ‘‘purpose’’ and ‘‘cog- 
nition’’ are strictly objective. It may be seen that the special virtue of 
the theory lies in the fact that it combines the objectivity of behaviorisn 
with an emphasis upon the whole of the organism which reminds one of 
Gestalt psychology, and this is characteristic of the whole theory. 


f sot 
I rats 


The book shows how these principles apply to the behavior 
mazes, to the behavior of higher forms (cats, apes, and men), to the intr 
spective accounts of sensations, images, and emotions, and to motivatior 
greater amount of attention is paid 


and learning Throughout the 
studies on human beings art 


experiments on animals although some 
reported. 

The explanation of learning which this theory offers is exceptionally 
satisfactory—one reason, perhaps, why approximately 75 per cent of t 
book is a consideration of learning in some form or other. Along wi 
the advantages of an objective treatment, Tolman’s theory is psycholo 
and not physiology of the Watsonian type, the emphasis being laid upo! 
the whole organism as a reacting unit. The so-called ‘‘laws of learning”’ 
are criticized (the laws of recency, frequency, and effect are discarded o1 
and re-organized into two grou 


to learning 


the basis of experimental studies), 
laws of capacity (the characteristics of the organism leading 
and the stimulus laws (laws relative to interrelations in the 

When we turn to the domain of sensatio! 
, behaviorist! 


material a1 
the manner of presentation). 
that stronghold of the Titchenerian, the approach is the truly 
one, of demanding discriminatory behavior, and refusing to infer 
The author says ‘‘ ‘Sensations 


ani 


conscious experience from such behavior. 
f science 


in so far as they have any cash value, are, for the purposes « 


merely readinesses to discriminate in ways relatively enduring, 01 
ease for images 


tively temporary and perspectively biassed.’’ The 
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ar except that the stimuli for them are internal. ‘‘Sensations and 
res are for the purposes of science but certain unique, though quite 
tively defined, immanent determinants of behaviors.’’ The diseus- 
f these topics is disappointing, for it offers nothing fundamentally 
rent from the behavioristic stand, and it is supported by little experi- 
tai evidence. 
last section of the book (two chapters), entitled ‘‘This system qua 
brings together the points analyzed, and presents the author’s 
sions with respect to system. Fully realizing the fact that a system 
essarily limited both by the Iimitations of its author, and the date 
ts origin, which will determine the amount of data available for con- 
ition, the author does not take his theory too seriously. He first 
es the systems already constructed by academic psychology with 
‘t to the variables involved. He groups psychologies into three 
varieties, t.e., the **psychologies of individual differences’’ (W. 
‘‘normative psychologies’’ (Structuralism, Gestalt), and ‘‘com- 
psychologies’’ (Spearman). He complains that there are too few 
ete psychologies, which try to take into account the techniques and 
ts of both of the other varieties, and Purposive Behaviorism attempts 
ust that. The variables with which these three systems deal are 
responses, and intervening mental events. Tolman’s chief com- 
s that no psychology so far presented offers a suggestion for the 
in which mental experiences go over into final responses. The 
lual psyechologies lay their emphasis upon the individual variations 
ponses to stimuli, and develop concepts of aptitudes or ‘‘factors’’ as 
primary intervening variables between stimulus and response, but 
without question the problem of how such responses result from 
ili at all. Normative psychologies accept only one primary initiating 
behavior, the stimulus; Spearman’s complete psychology adds 
re, heredity and training; Purposive Behaviorism adds a fourth, 
vsiological state which may be active at any moment. But accord- 
its author, the chief improvement of this theory over the others is 
aining of the connection between ‘‘mental events’’ (behavior-deter 


nts, in Tolman’s jargon), and the final response. This explanation 
rms of ‘‘demands’’, 7.e., innate or acquired urges to get to or from 
environmental presence, or physiological disturbance or quiescence. 
ment of the theory does not impress one as being as significant 
iuthor feels it to be; it seems faintly reminiscent of McDougall’s 
ory, somehow. 
hough the author offers a glossary to aid a reader struggling with 


licated terminology used, the expressions are frequently defined 
s of each other, and continual reference back and forth between 


ts a person nowhere. Consequently, the book is not light reading, 

s clear and logical. And one certainly feels a warmth for a psy- 

st who has such a keen sense of his obligations that he dedicates his 
‘M.N.A.’’ (Mus nervegicus albinus 


DoROTHEA JOHANNSEN. 
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Tue MepicaL VALUE or PsycHoANaLysis.* By Franz Alexander. 
York: W. W. Norton and Co., 1932. Pp. 247. Price $2.75. 

Franz Alexander, an orthodox Freudian from Berlin Psychoanalytic 
Institute, and formerly a professor in Psychoanalysis at the University 0; 
Chicago, is at present director of the Chicago Institute of Psychoanalysis 
His chief purpose in this collection of papers is to win a wider acceptance 
of psychoanalysis among the medical profession. 

The book consists of five chapters: (1) a presentation of the epistemo- 
logical foundations of psychoanalysis, (2) a discussion of the theory of 
psychoanalysis and its relations to therapy, (3) suggestions for the psycho- 
analytic treatment of schizophrenia, (4) a consideration of the influence 
of functional factors in producing organic disease, (5) an attempt to con- 
vince the reader of the place that psychoanalysis ought to enjoy in medical 
education. 

These essays in their deliberate omission of case material concede littl 
to the many other attempts to popularize psychoanalysis. The present 
author leans towards the technical studies in his use of psychoanalytic 
concepts and terminology. Theoretical and dialectical in its treatment as 
well as swift and concise in its formulations, the book requires the close 
attention of any serious reader. 

The first two essays offer a systematic presentation of psychoanalysis 
‘*Psychoanalysis and Medicine’’ traces the development of Freudian 
psychoanalytical theory, and discusses the sources of error inherent in 
psychological observation along with the methods of eliminating thes 
errors through psychoanalytical therapy. One of the chief errors is 
‘*resistance’’ which can be broken down by spontaneity as well as by 
freedom of association. Another important error is the interference 
vaused by the ‘‘repressions of the analyst’’ which can be resolved by study 
and ‘‘didactice analysis’’, affording greater insight for the analyst. 

The second essay, ‘‘The Present Status of Psychoanalysis as a Theo 
retical and Therapeutic System’’, elucidates the theories of catharsis, 
repression, the erotic and destructive instincts, and finally the develop 
ment of Freud’s ‘‘ego-psychology’’. An earlier contribution of Dr 
Alexander’s, ‘‘ Analysis of the Total Personality’’, regarded the ego idea 
as the conscious part of the super-ego, but in the present discussion it is 
made part of the ego so that the super-ego represents the automatic 
acceptance of social demands. Diagrams are used to clarify the theory of 
relations of id, ego and super-ego. Dr. Alexander’s presentation simplifies 
ingeniously and modifies slightly the views expressed in Freud’s ‘‘The 
Ego and the Id’’. The chapter tends to be brief and suggestive rather 
than exhaustive and complete. 

The third chapter, ‘‘Critical Considerations on the Psychoanalytic 

f 


Treatment of Psychoses’’, is concerned mainly with a tentative theory 0! 
7? . . oak 
‘*nsychotherapy’’ for schizophrenia. The usual technique of psycho- 
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ysis is thought by Dr. Alexander to be therapeutically inadequate for 
mental difficulty. A clear statement of his theory reads: ‘‘It seems 

least in a large number of cases, the schizophrenic suffers from a 
titutionally or developmentally conditioned weakness of the ego’’ 


129 In the psychoneurotic he believes the ego is strong, establishing 


vorous repressions; but in the psychotic, the ego is weak and repression 


aded. He thinks the conflict with reality is escaped by one of ‘‘two 


tegories of symptoms, the simple falsification of reality and the paranoid 


toms’’ (p. 14). (This simple classification of the complex manifesta- 
s usually diagnosed as schizophrenia is astonishingly ingenuous. ) 
psychotherapy’’ that he indicates, therefore, is ‘‘to induce the ego 
ept external reality’’ (p. 151). Despite the simplicity of the formu- 
Dr. Alexander acknowledges the difficulties involved in such 
lent. 
fourth chapter, entitled ‘‘Psychogenic Factors in Organic Dis- 
is a discussion of the part that psychoanalytical factors play in 
: disease. For example, a functional gastritis may become chronic 
finally lead to structural changes culminating in peptie ulcers. From 
ogenetic considerations’’ (p. 177) the present author is inclined to 
that the autonomic nervous system was once voluntary. In fune- 
gastritis there appears to be a regression to this voluntary activity. 


s hypothesis is caleulated to gain ready medical acceptance since it 
ts physico-chemical etiology. Dr. Alexander disagrees, however, with 


Kempf’s view that the autonomic nervous system is the primary struc- 
whieh the ecerebro-spinal is an instrumental development. Yet 
‘tions made earlier in Dr. Alexander’s book would seem not out 
eping with the theory of Dr. Kempf. For instance he states: ‘*‘ Think- 
s one of the functions of the biological system, one means of orienta- 
to the external world’’ (p. 26-7). Theoretically it would appear that 
psychoanalyst who wishes to find’’ a complete physico-chemical 
ity’’ for the unconscious, particularly the Id, might do well to 
gate more fully the claims for the autonomic functions that Dr. 
has advanced. 
paper on ‘‘ Psychoanalysis in Medical Education’’ makes practical 


gestions for including psychoanalytical training in medical schools. 


\lexander outlines a two year course of study such as that offered 
he Berlin Psychoanalytic Institute. 
me of the most informative and clearly stated concepts of the psycho- 
ytical therapy occurs early in the book: ‘‘ Psychoanalysis, in contrast 
rlier psychological methods, has simply refined and systematized the 
day methods used to understand persons’ mental situations. This 
on sense under standing is, however, a complex faculty. Its chief 
iment is a kind of identification with the other person, that is, putting 
eself in the other person’s mental situation’’ (p. 37). This his- 
‘ability implies a dearth of dogmatism and a fullness of insight on 
part of him who understands. ‘‘Weak repressions’’, Dr. Alexander 
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avers, ‘‘are just what make some people better Menschenkenner than 
others, for in knowing their own personality, they are better able to under. 
stand others’’ (p. 46). Without a burning conviction about one’s own 
righteousness, there is apt to be ‘‘a great and cool allowance for all gor: 
of people and opinions’’ to use the Stevensonian phrase. 

The philosophical assumptions of the present writer tend to be inter. 
actionalistic with something more than a vague hunger for monistie con 
ceptions. He discusses both psychological and physiological processes 
but regards their interrelationship as a ‘‘psycho-biological entity’’ (p. 21 
and 211). A demonstration of the physiological basis of psychological 
functions, particularly those of dynamic ideas, would be most convincing 
to medical men. Dr. Alexander realizes that it is this strict mechanistic 
assumption which stands in the way of medical approval of psychoanalysis 
Although the present author weighs Freud’s suggestion to recognize the 
psychological approach as distinct from the somatic approach, he concludes 
that such a separation is inadequate and artificial. 

Physicians as well as others will find many cogent reasons in ‘‘ Psycho 
analysis and Medicine’’ for a more sympathetic view of psychoanalytical 
theory and practice. 

Irnvina Epison Benper. 
Dartmouth College. 


Tue Screntiric Basts or Soctan Work: A Stupy IN Famity Case Work." 
By Maurice J. Karpf, Director, Training School for Jewish Social 
Work. New York: Columbia University Press, 1931. Pp. xviii+424 

This important book is, as its title states, an inquiry into the scientifi 
basis of social work, especially of its best known field, family case work 
Dr. Karpf attempts to answer four questions, the discussion of whic! 
divides the volume into four parts: What knowledge do social workers 
need? What knowledge do social workers use? What knowledge do social 
workers receive? How may social workers acquire a scientific basis? 

Sinee the challenging discussion by Abraham Flexner in 1915, th 
nature and status of social work as a profession have undergone much 
discussion. Is social work really a profession? If not, can it become 
profession? Is there need of special schools for training social workers 
Such questions, the reviewer believes, are nowhere more convincing!) 
answered than in Dr. Karpf’s work. 

Social workers of the older generation may disparage academic train 
ing for social work, but writers in this field are apparently agreed that 
such preparation is essential. This is readily understood when one con 
siders the range of problems confronting the social worker. She may hav 
to give advice on such varied subjects as hygiene, housing, budgets, child 
care; and she must be something of a social psychologist and sociologist 
if she is to be successful in her réle. Judging from the literature on th 
subject, Dr. Karpf concludes that the social worker’s special needs maj) 
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classified under the following five heads: ‘‘(1) need of knowledge of 
‘kgrounds’; (2) need of a philosophy of life or a ‘point of view’; 
knowledge of human nature; (4) knowledge of norms; and (5) clarity 
weuracy of thought’’ (pp. 27-8). Chapter III is an acute discussion 

the present contributions of each of eight sciences in meeting these 

On the basis of an interesting analysis of family case work records the 

ithor discusses the knowledge implicitly if not explicitly used by social 

ers. This includes social workers’ judgments upon their clients’ 

rgica ides and sentiments; appearance and emotionality; temperament, 
n, character and intelligence; health and disease; standards of liv 

the care of children and home, standards of housing and neighbor- 
and also the methods of control used by case workers. From this 

y Dr. Karpf concludes that ‘‘ almost 90 per cent of the judgments and 
n of case workers depend on the type of knowledge which only the 


neing 


nistic 


al and psychological sciences can supply’’. Nevertheless, social workers 
such Judgments in highly subjective, evaluative, and unverifiable 
rms. For the most part they do not use the scientific knowledge already 
existence, 
To answer the question, What knowledge do social workers receive? 
author made an analysis of the admission requirements and curricula 
schools of social work. (This, of course, does not tell us about the 
majority of social workers who have not attended such schools and 
learn mainly by experience in the social agencies.) Dr. Karpf finds 
t admission requirements generally are loose and of extreme variability ; 
many schools apparently do not value a scientific background; that 
re is little agreement about the curriculum for social work; and that 
| work courses occupy a disproportionately large part of the students’ 


The author believes social work to be indispensable. Its future depends 
pon increasing scientific knowledge; raising the standards of the schools 
f social work; requiring or inducing social workers to secure the available 


owledge and training; training teachers (‘‘technologists’’) who can 
pply the sciences to social work; and the testing of this knowledge by the 
‘ial workers themselves. When social workers become trained experts 
publie will recognize them as truly professional. 

book is a scholarly piece of work describing the situation and 
inting the road ahead. It should in itself advance social work one step 
arer to its professional goal. 

EVERETT V. STONEQUIST. 
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PsycHoLocy or Sex: A MANvAL For Stupents.* By Havelock Ellis. New 
York: Ray Long & Richard R. Smith, 1933. Pp. xii+337. Pri 
$3.00. 

In this rapidly changing life of ours, we are witnessing, perhaps mor 
than in most times, striking reversals of attitudes. Signal among our 
re-evaluations and in part causing the shifts in other attitudes appear thos 
of sex. The growing popular demand for substantial books dealing frankl; 
with sex life is of significance to our social psychology. It is quite possibl 
that our social behaviors have begun to influence the theory of our social] 
relations. 

No ploneer has been more assiduous than Havelock Ellis in displaying 
to sunshine and open air the topic of sex so long closeted in darkness. A 
generation ago, Havelock Ellis began his monumental ‘‘Studies in th 
Psychology of Sex’’ which ran into seven volumes. Even to serious 
students of medicine and psychology this work has not always been acces 
sible. The very social attitudes, which this treatise among others finally 
influenced, restrained in the beginning any common acceptance of it. With 
this slowly increasing light upon sex problems, however, the present book 
bids fair to enjoy a swifter popularity. Although ‘‘ Psychology of Sex”’ 
makes ‘‘no claim to supplant, or even summarize (p. VI) the larger work 
the general range of topics is much the same. These topics include auto 
eroticism and masturbation, fetichism, exhibitionism, sadism and maso- 
chism, sexual inversion, impotence and frigidity and also sublimation 
In addition to an introduction and a conclusion the chapter headings are 
‘*The Biology of Sex’’, ‘‘The Sexual Impulse in Youth’’, ‘‘Sexual 
Deviation and the Erotic Symbolisms’’, ‘‘ Homosexuality’’, ‘‘ Marriage’ 
and ‘‘The Art of Love’’. Each chapter is divided into sections dealing 
with from two to ten topies. A short bibliography follows each section 
At the close of the book a brief glossary of technical terms is provided. 

Of particular import to the psychologist interested in sensation is the 
treatment accorded sensory factors in sexual attraction. The sexual rol 
of touch, smell, hearing and vision are developed fully and intelligently 
The superior aesthetic discernment of the present author lends a refine 
ment to his method which is wanting in lesser writers. 

Havelock Ellis’ attitude towards psychoanalysis is ‘‘sympathetic 
though never that of a partisan’’ (p. VIII). As in his former work, he is 
‘‘always friendly but often eritical’’ (p. VIII) in his evaluation. fh 
many instances he reinterprets psychoanalytical concepts adroitly, such 
as ‘‘we must not apply developed adult standards to undeveloped crea 
tures, what is natural at one stage not necessarily being natural at th 
previous stage’’ (p. 105). 

Havelock Ellis retains his earlier and enlightened views regarding 
perversions which he prefers to call ‘‘deviations’’ (p. 148). He says that 
‘‘we have to admit a wide limit of variations falling within the normal 
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p. 147). ‘‘Biologically, many things are natural that are out- 

uur conventions’’ (p. 53). Dealing more specifically with these 
iations he states: ‘‘It is, therefore, important to remember that both 
sm and masochism are based on normal human impulses; they are the 
ne term of tendencies which in slight degree are strictly within the 
vical sphere’’ (p. 203). This conception harmonizes with the modern 
erpretation of the mentally diseased—so much so that we read the 
lowing sentence with a feeling of familiarity: ‘‘Every normal man in 
tters of sex, when we examine him carefully enough, is found to show 
abnormal elements, and the abnormal man is merely manifesting in 
lisordered and extravagant shape some phase of the normal man’’ 
213). This point of view implies not only a continuous gradation 
also a deeper and broader comprehension of ‘‘the abnormal gratifi- 
of the sexual impluse, however unusual or even repugnant it may 
(p. 214). Havelock Ellis claims that no condemnation or inter- 

is called for in such cases except as they affect medicine or law. 
social significance of such a view is profound. According to the 
sent author, ‘‘the greater tolerance in sexual matters now seen to be 
rable is not alone a matter of justice to those persons who vary from 


norm. It has weight in the whole social constitution and adds a new 


lity to the moral system’’ (p. 216). 
hastity for Havelock Ellis means the virtue of moderation and he 
; that ‘‘lieense and promiscuity as an ideal’’ (p. 315) is as unnatural 


exual abstinence. Always a liberal thinker yet he cautions us ‘‘to 
member that the whole art of living lies in a fine balance of expression 
| repression’’ (p. 258). In the marital relation he places the greater 
sponsibility on the male partner who ean initiate and guide. 

Frequent citations oeeur in the book from the sexual questionnaires 
f Katharine B. Davis, R. W. Dickinson and G. V. Hamilton. References 

made to such diverse writers on sexual lore as Exner, Forel, Guyot, 
schfeld, Krafft-Ebing, Loéwenfeld, Marafién, Moll, Pfister, Stekel, Van 


elde and Wolbarst. Although the work is acknowledged to be ‘‘a 
rent) ple introductory manual’’ (p. 351), the author’s wide erudition tends 
refine make it scholarly and solid. 


Brilliant and finished in his style as always, Havelock Ellis deals so 
and clearly with his content that one may predict a large group of 
general readers in addition to the students of the manual. ‘‘ Psychology 
Sex’’ along with ‘‘Man and Woman’’ by the same author constitute a 
teworthy introduction to the entire subject of sex. 
Irvine Epison BENDER. 
Dartmouth College. 
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TowARD THE UNDERSTANDING OF Karu Marx: A REVOLUTIONARY Inrpp. 
PRETATION. By Sidney Hook. New York: The John Day Co., 1933 
Both Karl Marx and Sidney Hook are social philosophers rather thay 
social psychologists. To those psychologists whose interests are confined 
to mathematical measurements of mental actions and reactions, neither 
is likely to make much appeal. But for those who think in the broader 
terms of the common feelings and the common thoughts of men in great 
social classes, and of the changes in attitudes and ideologies that aceom 
pany great social upheavals such as the Russian Revolution or the less 
dramatie but no less significant industrial revolutions,—for those, an 
understanding of Karl Marx is quite as essential as an appreciation of 
William James. To this end Sidney Hook has made a valuable contribution 
The particular aspect of the problem on which Hook lays emphasis js 
the réle of consciousness in Marx’s materialistic conception of history 
Marx himself, writing in the middle of the nineteenth century wher 
Carlyle’s theory of ‘‘history as biography’’ was current, had naturally to 
lay special stress on the influence of the material or economic factors in 
history in order to obtain for them their fair share of attention. In con 
sequence, it has come about that Marxism has all too commonly bee: 
regarded as synonymous with crude and absolute materialism. That this 
is not fair to Marx is clearly demonstrated in the present volume. 


‘*He (Marx) seeks for the causes of cultural change within th: 
social process itself and not in the realm of metaphysical abstraction 
His method is realistic and materialistic. He holds that any explana 
tion of cultural change must fulfill two conditions. First, it must 
suggest some way in which the theory can find empurical verifica 
tion. . . . Secondly, it must do justice to the consciousness of 
human beings that they actively participate in making their own 
history (p. 82). Hence, ‘‘the development of the mode of economic 
production is the cultural change’’ (p. 83). 


The real clue to the understanding of Marxism is, according to Hook 
(and there will be few to deny the point), the dialectic method. 


‘*Refusing to dissociate social experience into something which is 
only cause, the external world, and something which is only effect, 
consciousness, Marx tries to show how social change arises from th 
interacting processes of nature, society and human intelligence. Fron 
objective conditions, social and natural (thesis), there arises huma! 
needs and purposes which, in recognizing the objective possibilities 
in the given situation (antithesis) set up a course of action (synthesis 
designed to actualize these possibilities. All change from one social 
situation to another . . . exhibits . . . novelty, in that new 
forms of organization and activity appear . . . which cannot be 
reduced merely to a mechanical combination of them’’ (p. 84). 

Thus ‘‘new laws of social organization and behavior arise’ (p. 5° 
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The chapters on the economies of Marx seem less satisfactory in part, 
tless, because Marxian economic theory is itself idealistic and abstruse. 
the emphasis, says Hook, is to be laid on the theory of value, not as 
sonal, objective truth to be arrived at by laboratory experiment, but as 
‘‘rather the self-conscious theoretical expression of the practical 
activity of the working class’’ (p. 222). 


short, Marx’s theoretical analysis of value, quite as much as his 
sophy of history, the state and the class struggle, is to be regarded as 
study in what we may eall, for lack of a better term, behavioristic social 
sy hology. 
ion of This is, of course, but one of a great many interpretations of Marx; 
yution. § it it is one which no serious student of society can afford to overlook. 
asis is §j CoLEMAN B. CHENEY. 
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